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THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER. 
By LILY TINSLEY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ COUSIN DICK,” *‘ AT THE CROSS ROADS,” &Xc. 


CuapTer VIII. 


THROUGH THE MISTS. 





Kate had spoken truly when she said a change was coming, for 
if its winter garment transformed the world outside the cottage, 
that night’s work had done much to alter matters within. 

During the moments when the young clear voice was making 
the room echo with its fervour, Charles Mortimer became suddenly 
aware that Kate Drivel was not what he had thought her to be. 
The soul which had wrung in the words of the songs to which he 
had listened so wonderingly, was not that of the fisher-girl he had 
known during the past weeks, and the young man was fairly 
bewildered at the depth of feeling which lay beneath the reckless, 
light-hearted bearing. He was more puzzled than ever, and 
insensibly his manner towards ‘the girl altered. He could not 
treat the singer as he had treated the laughter-loving girl, whose 
strange ways had so often provoked his ridicule. Was this dim 
uneasy sensation the herald of the gradual awakening to con- 
sciousness which was to come ? 

And what of Kate? It is hard to describe the change in her, 
for it was so slow in its progress that one could scarcely tell when 
it had first begun. The night, when she had told her dream, had 
been to her one of painful feelings and full of wild unrestrained 
thoughts. She had not been aware how she had let them find 
vent in her passionate singing. And in the days which followed 
she passed slowly and unconsciously from a thoughtless wayward 
girlhood into a woman’s broader path, from whence it seemed to her 
as if the world was not the same one she had dwelt in but a short 
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time before. Everything was bright and untroubled then—now 
all was so different. Suddenly, she knew not how, the knowledge 
came to her of her own imperfections. Without any standard to 
measure herself by, she all at once found herself wanting in much 
that a woman should be. It was a bitter thought, and would 
have been intolerable to a less simple mind; but Kate was not 
one to shrink from a plain unvarnished fact. She possessed the 
rare courage of being truthful to herself, and it stood her in good 
stead in her hour of trial. Had any one known the workings of 
the young heart, could they have guessed the struggle which 
was going on between pride and a stronger feeling, to which as yet 
she could give no name, they would not have wondered that the 
girl was changed. Her manner to the Captain was the greatest 
evidence that something had occurred to change the free inter- 
course into what it now became. No more rambles along the 
cliffs, no more firelight talks and tales, above all no more ridicule 
of awkwardness and wild pranks. Sorely did the Captain wonder 
at the turn affairs had taken.. He imagined he had in some way 
offended the girl just at the very time when he had discovered 
what a fine character was hers, and with ready tact at first took 
no notice, hoping that a few days would restore matters to their 
former footing. When, however, such was not the case, he quietly 
asked Kate what was the cause of her coldness. Had he offended 
her in any way ? 

Had he offended her? Was it not he who had opened the 
girl’s eyes and showed her what she really was? Kate, fearing she 
knew not what, forced herself to satisfy him that he had done 
nothing to cause her any annoyance. But though for a time she 
tried to retain her old manner, she had not that gift which 
seems part of most women’s characters—she could not act a part, 
no matter how simple. She had not yet learnt how to smile 
when her heart was heavy, how to hide from the hand which 
gave the blow the wound it had inflicted. In her soul Kate Drivel 
knew that for the unwittingly cruel part he had played towards 
her, she in her moments of bitterness hated Charles Mortimer 
with a fierceness which made her almost beside herself. He little 
knew what a firebrand he had lighted—he only saw how day by 
day the girl grew less and less like herself, till in the silent 
gloomy bearing and uncertain temper one scarcely recognised 
the Kate Drivel who was once the merriest girl in the village. 
She had again taken. to absenting herself for whole days, but now 
her time was not spent in purposeless rambles, but. in Widow 
Morgan’s cottage. The widow, who had by that time recovered 
from her attack of rheumatism, was generally acknowledged to be 
one of the thriftiest women in the place, and Kate would sit and 
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watch her as she worked, with a persistency which puzzled the 
old dame. She did not guess that the girl was taking lessons 
from her how to be a better housewife, how to save and make 
much out of little, how to make use of those hundred little ways 
by which a home is made brighter and more comfortable. 

It did not take long for Kate to master the little knowledge, 
which was all the widow could boast, but it was only very, very 
slowly that the effect of it began to be seen. In time, however, 
the change did come. Old Dan was surprised and pleased at it, 
though he made little remark. Strange to say, however, Captain 
Mortimer accepted the improvement as the natural consequences 
of the alteration in the state of the fisherman’s means. No other 
motive for a moment entered his head, and if he grew to look 
with more interest on Kate, it was because he was now convinced 
that though poverty had been borne with carelessness, as he had 
predicted, the girl would rise insensibly as her surroundings grew 
better. And, indeed, had he been tempted to offer even a sign of 
approbation, as a little time before he might have heartily done, 
he would have been now restrained by the girl’s manner. When 
he found all attempts to discover the cause of her conduct of 
no avail, he for good and all gave up the matter. He could not 
at all understand this new side of her character. Sometimes he 
pitied, sometimes he could not but admire her, and so coldness 
and ill-temper were alike met with the same kindness which 
nearly drove the girl mad. No matter how changeable her 
mood, the Captain did not appear surprised, and his quiet 
courtesy, which might have won any woman’s heart, covered every 
fault and intended rudeness with a persistency which even he 
(the Captain himself) could scarcely account for. 

There was one strange thing about this silent warfare. Each 
was aware of a change in the other, but was equally blind to it in 
himself; each thought he or she was clever in reading the other, 
while all the time it was because they did not clearly understand 
themselves that the mischief had begun. Under this state of 
affairs, every action, every word, was attributed to any motive but 
the right one. It was strange how soon the fisher-girl grew to be 
a match for the young soldier in the game of cross purposes. 

Matters, however, could not go on in this state for ever, and 
at length the storm burst, but not before another herald gave 
warning of its coming. 

One evening Dan produced the papers which he had taken 
from the pockets of the young soldier when he had first assumed 
the office of nurse, and which he had until now forgotten. The 
Captain was delighted to recover the only valuables he had had 
time to save in the panic of the Commander’s going down. 
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There were a few letters, and a little parcel of treasures he had 
collected in India. Among these last was a miniature in a 
gold frame. Kate took this last in her hand and looked at it 
curiously. 

“Who is it?” asked Dan, examining it over her shoulder. 
“ Surely, Captain, ye’ve not got a sweetheart ?” 

“ Why shouldn’t I have one as well as everyone else ?” was the 
laughing reply. ‘ You have guessed quite rightly, Dan. It is 
my lady love. She is the prettiest, best, and most perfect woman 
on this earth.” 

* What is her name ?” asked Kate abruptly. 

“It is written at the other side,” said Charles Mortimer, care- 
lessly. 

Kate made no attempt to decipher the inscription. She laid 
the portrait on the table and turned away. The young soldier 
looked at her wonderingly for a moment, then a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him, and he rose from his chair, and following 
Kate to where she stood by the window, laid his hand on her arm, 
and said, “It is the portrait of my mother; Kate, I beg your 
pardon. I did not think me 

“Did not think what? Who it was ye spoke to? I don’t 
think ye did. But it was my own fault. When ye showed me 
the letter ye wrote, I made believe as I could read it, because— 
because, I cannot tell ye why. It does not matter what reason 
I had, but that night, although I did not say it in words, I told 
ye a blacker lie than ever I'd dare to tell ye now. And yet ye 
know what we are—simple fisher folk. Was it likely we should 
be able to do what only fine ladies and gentlemen like yerself 
can? No, ye might have guessed it—ye might have spared 
telling me of the wonderful things they do with pens and books. 
Ye’ve sat there night after night, talking of the way the ladies ye 
know behave; how clever and learned they are, not thinking 
how such tales were no good to my ears. Ye’ve made me sée 
what, if ye’d never entered this cottage, I’d never have known to 
the end of my life. I'd have lived and died, thinking I was no 
different, no worse than any other woman; but it is no use trying 
to think so now. I’m ignorant and helpless, but ye might have 
let me remain so, and not made me ashamed by letting me see 
how much ye noticed it. These weeks I’ve done my best to learn, 
so that my father’ll find his home more comfortable than it’s been 
lately ; but ye won’t let me be satisfied—ye won’t let me think I’m 
any the less ignorant. Ye ask me to tell ye what’s on the back 
of that portrait, when ye know I can neither read nor write. I 
hope ye’re proud of the work ye’ve done, but if ye knew how I 
hate ye for it, ye’d regret the day ye began it.” 
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This sudden outburst took Charles Mortimer too much by sur- 
prise for him to quite comprehend its import, and ere he had 
time to reply, old Dan, in a fit of fury at the girl’s speech, raised 
his hand and would have struck her. With a face which was paler 
even than when Kate had first seen it, the young soldier sprang 
forward and stayed his arm. 

“There !” said Kate, fiercely, “do you see that —no one has ever 
been obliged to come between my father and me before. You 
have set even him against me, and may yer own mother do the 
same to ye. Let me go before I do ye any harm, for look ye, 
Charles Mortimer, I could almost find it in my heart to curse the 
day I saved your life.” 

She pushed by him, knocking against his injured arm as she 
did so, and in a moment the cottage door had closed behind 
her. 

Dan’s rage died away as quickly as it had arisen, but Captain 
Mortimer’s hand trembled as he gathered up the papers and laid 
them away. 


. - * . * 


On the morrow a party of fishermen had agreed to start for a 
trip along the coast, and the young soldier was to go with old 
Dan, at his own request. When the morning came, however, the 
old man was doubtful about allowing his guest to join him, for a 
sleepless night, and a slight pain in his arm, had made him look 
tired and worn. But the Captain refused to be persuaded, and so . 
he went. When the boats pushed off from the shore, there was 
one among the little party who looked vainly for the face he most 
wished to see nodding a good-bye from the beach. Long before 
daybreak Kate had left the cottage, and when the village awoke, 
she was far away, going she knew, nor cared not, whither, only 
eager to get away from every living being, and to be alone with 
her thoughts. 

The sun was sinking into a bed of mist when she returned 
home, weary and footsore, still at enmity with all things, and 
more than all, with herself. Without touching the food which 
old Dan had placed ready on the table for her, she groped her 
way to the mattress, which, since the Captain’s arrival, had served 
her for a bed, and soon fell asleep. Towards midnight, she woke 
with a start, to find her father not yet returned, and a glance 
at the window showed her that a dense fog had swept over 
land and sea. She sprang up and felt her way out on to the cliff, 
and down the path to the shore. Here she found the wives, 
sisters and children of those who were of the absent party, all 
anxiously trying to pierce the thick veil which hung between 
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them and their dear ones. But they had watched thus since 
sunset, and still in vain. Kate was used to such scenes as the 
one which lay before her, and, while the women shrieked and 
cried, and the men swore awful oaths, if they had any interest in 
the missing boats, she drew away from the rest to wait and watch 
alone, and after waiting an hour on the beach, she suddenly set 
off up the path and returned to the cottage. But not to stay 
there. The vigil which she now kept was not like those, when, 
with dreary helplessness, she had waited till the morning should 
once more restore her father to her. A wild restlessness had 
come over the girl, and she could not stay in one place for more 
than a moment. ‘Heedless of danger, she walked aimlessly up 
and down the cliffs, eagerly listening to every sound which came 
from the shore below, hoping and longing for the sound of a cheer 
which was sure to greet the return of the missing boats. But 
she waited long and vainly—the minutes seemed hours. Would 
the dawn never come? The girl did not know how she lived 
through that night. To her it was one of the most intense, acute 
agony and fear. In her heart was an awful overwhelming 
fear, but it was not only for her father’s safety. There was an- 
other more terrible thought which drove her nearly mad. In 
her ears—echoing in her footsteps wherever she turned—she 
heard her words of the evening before repeated many times— 

“TJ could almost find it in my heart to curse the day I saved 
your life.” 

Over and over again came the words, till, as time wore on, and 
still there were no signs of the lost ones, she rang her hands in 
despair and became like one beside herself; for to her frenzied 
soul it seemed as if heaven had brought a swift punishment upon 
her for her passionate words. She felt herself, in thought, a mur- 
deress. And who had thus been made to suffer for her sin ? With 
an overpowering force every occurrence of the last few weeks 
came back to her mind; the young soldier’s character stood forth 
in condemnation of her own, and in the one awful moment, when 
it seemed as if his death lay at her door, a sudden light burst 
upon the girl’s understanding. In an instant the truth was shown. 
She saw with startling clearness the meaning of many things. 
The change which she had imagined to be in those around her was 
in reality in herself. She was not the Kate Drivel of old, and the 
hand that had been raised to warn her was white and ringed. 
The discovery was almost too much for the girl, strong as her 
nature was. ;;She had been standing leaning against one of the 
boulders of the cliff, but now, with a wildly beating heart and 
throbbing brain, she flung herself down on her knees, hiding her 
head in her hands; and the prayer which came from her lips was 
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such as she never prayed before. Her repentance, for what :in her 
wild excitement she looked upon as her sin, was: terrible to witness, 
and she could only bury her face in the coarse grass and scream 
till the rocks echoed it again. 

“My God! my God! spare him, spare him! Take my life for 
his, but let. him live.” 

Almost as the words were spoken, a tall figure bearing a lantern 
bounded up the cliff paths. Kate sprang to her feet, made one 
step forward, but deceived by the darkness missed her footing, 
clutched frantically at the rock only to find herself slipping— 
slipping, she knew not whither. It seemed as if once more her 
prayer had been heard, as if her death was to pay the price of 
the one she had pleaded for. But Kate could not give up life 
when it had suddenly and mysteriously grown so sweet, and. she 
flung her arms over her head and called aloud to the only one 
whom she believed could rescue her. 

“Save me! I am falling. Save me!” 

And Charles Mortimer, in whose ears was ringing the first: wild 
ery which so strangely coupled his name with so fierce an appeal, 
turned in the direction whence this second supplication came, 
only to see the girl’s dark form, just visible in the fog, totter 
and sink out of sight over the edge of the cliff. He stood spell- 
bound for one brief moment, then he sprang forward with one 
wild ery. “Kate!” 


7 - * * * 


But death was not abroad that chill foggy night in December, 
and the morning sun rose on no day of weeping. Not one place 
in the little fisher cottage was empty, no voices were raised in 
lamentations; but though the icy hand had very nearly grasped 
those who had given themselves up for lost in the waste of dark- 
ness, over none had the iron fingers so nearly closed as they had 
over Kate Drivel. The girl’s escape had been little less than a 
miracle. She had fallen from the summit of the cliff on toa 
narrow projection below, and stunned by her fall she lay within 
a few inches of a yawning precipice. Ready, willing hands were 
soon stretched out to her rescue, but it was dangerous work, 
although the fog soon beganto disappear, and it was not until the 
winter’s morning sun broke through the mist which still lingered, 
that the girl, white and senseless, lay safe upon the height from 
which she had fallen. Then it was not her father who bent so 
eagerly over her, watching almost breathlessly for signs of return- 
ing life. They were not her father’s, those murmured words of 
endearment, which were the first sounds to fall upon her wander- 
ing senses. No; they were other arms which held her; it was 
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another voice which called her back to life. And Kate thought 
that she was dreaming still, when her eyes opened to rest upon 
the pale, haggard face of Charles Mortimer bending over her. 

That night was truly one of terrors, but the morrow found its fears 
passed into a strange unreal dream, and the little world in the 
cliff cottage went on its daily round as if no soul-stirring prayers 
had broken in upon its monotony. Kate declared herself none 
the worse for her accident, but this her father would not believe, 
when her pale drawn face with its darkly circled eyes told a 
different tale. She, however, insisted on going about her work 
just as usual. Save that she was very quiet’ and gentle with the 
old fisherman, no great change was to be observed in her. She 
knew now what a precious secret she possessed, and her woman’s 
pride taught her to try and hide it. 

And Charles Mortimer watched her with an aching heart, but 
did not yet understand the meaning of these sigzis. 

As if there was a fate in it, on the morning after the nearly 
fatal expedition, the longed-for letter from home arrived. Day 
by day the Captain had looked eagerly for it, yet, when Kate 
quietly put it into his hand, his eyes followed the girl as she re- 
entered the cottage, and the seal remained unbroken. Then want- 
ing to be alone when he read it, he walked along the cliff until he 
found a resting place on the very stone against which Kate had 
laid her head the night before. Here in solitude, with only the 
soft splash of the waves to break the stillness, he read the letter. 
It was full of love and tenderness. The writer had poured out 
her inmost heart in the words. Risen as it were from the dead, 
the dearly-prized son appeared doubly precious. 

“Come home, Charley, come home, for I am all impatience to 
see you, and every moment I think of you as in that wild place, 
of which you wrote. I have made many inquiries, but no one 
seems to know anything about Cranborne, and I cannot bear to 
think of you, ill and far away from me. Do not wait a day longer. 
I am sure if you are not quite recovered yet, that you never will 
be until you have your mother to nurse you, as she is so ready and 
willing to do. I shall expect you not later than the —th; if you 
are not home then, nothing shall prevent me from setting out for 
this terrible place to carry you off by main force. But I know 
this will not be necessary. My dear boy, you cannot imagine how 
I am longing to see you again.” 

The Captain folded up the letter and laid it aside. How was 
it this longed-for missive gave him no pleasure? Nay, rather, 
he found his heart grown suddenly heavy, and an unaccountable 
feeling of something more than sorrow crept over him. In less 
than ten days he would have left the prison which had once been 
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so irksome to him. Now, when he was able to leave it, aye, and 
had been so longer than he dared to think, he found some 
invisible chain held him fast. Leave the place, leave the 
cottage, where some of the strangely most pleasant times in his 
life had been spent! It seemed as if he could not do it. “ Yet 
why ? why ?” he asked himself; “ what had come to him, that 
he found any interest in such a quiet village where such a thing 
as ambition is unknown, where every man is for himself without 
caring if God is for any one?” Worried and excited the young 
soldier flung his head back with an impatient movement and let 
it rest on the same spot which had pillowed Kate in the time of 
her struggle. As the touch of the stone cooled his burning brow, 
a dim unconsciousness came over him, and as in a dream his 
thoughts shaped themselves into pictures, and the last of these 
was that of a girl, who with a watch-worn face knelt on the edge 
of a cliff and prayed that God might take her life and spare that 
of one, who, as she had said, shehated. It was a strangely sweet 
fancy for the young man to recall his name uttered in prayer by 
a woman’s lips and that woman not his mother, but one whose 
great pure soul made her even more worthy of the name. Then 
it was, that with the memory of those words which had rung in 
his ears the night before, Charles Mortimer awakened to the 
knowledge that he loved the girl whose lips had framed the wild 
despairing prayer, and that love was as deep and true as even his 
affection for the parent he idolised. With an impetuosity which was 
new to his nature, the young soldier stayed not a moment, but, 
springing to his feet, set off to find the object of his thoughts. 
He found the cottage was empty. In its neat tidy arrangements, 
so different from when he had first seen it, the Captain saw an 
additional cause to hurry his steps. But whither? He paused, 
uncertain which way to turn, when Dan appeared up the cliff path. 

“Ts Kate home?” he asked. 

* No. Have you seen her?” 

*T’ve just come from along the shore and I could swear I 
caught sight of someone crossing the rocks. It’s my belief it’s 
the girl, though what uncanny notion has got into her head to 
make her go there I cannot tell.” 

A few moments later a boat pushed off from the shore and 
turned in the direction of the Devil’s Cradle. At the first footing 
which offered, the boatman clambered up the rocks and made his 
way rapidly to the inlet of the bay asif sure of there finding what 
he sought. Nor was he mistaken. On a ledge of the rocks, sitting 
with her head bent on her hands, her face turned towards the 
sea and in her eyes an expression of weary hopelessness which 
made it look doubly beautiful in its patient sadness, was Kate 
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Drivel. A slight noise made her look up, and she saw Charles 
Mortimer standing before her... She did not start or seream, but 
one token betrayed her. The first blush which had ever dyed 
Kate Drivel’s cheek mantled it now and burnt there, deep and 
glowing. Then as suddenly as it had risen it died away. The 
Captain was so struck by the change in the girl since he first saw 
her, now his eyes were opened, that he did not speak for a 
moment. 

** Why have ye followed me ?” 

It was like Kate to ask so direct a question. It seemed as if 
she was daring him to do his worst if he had come to torment her. 

“ Why did ye come? Could ye not even leave me in peace ? 
I thought at least I should be alone here.” 

She spoke not angrily, but so—so wearily, she did not guess 
the truth. And when Charles Mortimer, flinging himself down 
on the rock beside her, poured out his pent-up love, she sat like 
one dazed, having no power but to listen. Such a wooing it was 
too. All the passionate fervour of the young soldier’s nature 
pleaded in his words. All the true nobleness of the man’s heart, 
every detail of the past, his very conduct in the present, joined 
unwittingly to add force and verity to his tale. In its almost wild 
intensity, it was pleading which no woman, even had she not loved 
the pleader, could have resisted. At the words “I love you, 
Kate,” the girl’s whole soul leapt into her eyes; she clasped her 
hands with sudden gesture and a broken cry escaped her lips. 
Had Charles Mortimer in that first moment waited for an answer 
to his appeal, he might have received the one he longed for, but 
he wished to make success more sure, and he lost all. For as he 
spoke the light died slowly out of Kate Drivel’s face, and with a 
look of strange coldness she turned away her head from her lover, 
and her ears might have been deaf for all the sign which came 
from the motionless figure. And presently, when the young soldier 
paused for his answer, it was one which made hope grow faint in 
his heart. 

Perhaps Kate did not mean to speak so coldly, almost angrily, 
when she opened her lips to quench the strong waters of a man’s 
love. Had she been one of the “ fine ladies,” of whom she had heard 
so much, she might have been more perfect in her part and have 
known how to stab with a velvet-sheathed knife. As it was her 
weapon was openly used, swift and sure. “ Ye are speaking things 
- 1 cannot understand,” she said, turning her stony face to his, but 
keeping her eyes fixed on the sea as if it was from thence she 
drew her composure. ‘ Why do ye talk of marrying to me?” 

“Why, Kate? Because I want you to go with me from this 
place, where your woman’s years, your goodness and your beauty, 
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are wasted, to go with me to my home, to astonish the world in 
which I live, to put to shame many whose lives are hollow and 
unreal, to show them what a woman ought to be, to show them 
that not all God’s beautiful creatures are born to waste precious 
moments in idle pleasure. For you are beautiful, Kate; your face 
is more lovely than any of those in our great city, and you would 
be queen among those who are not worthy to stand before you. I 
am not mad, or ill, as you may think I am, only eager with love 
—with love for you. I came here, followed you, that on the spot 
where you once saved my life I might place, what is even more 
valuable, my happiness in your hands. I came to ask you to 
marry me—to ask you—will you be my wife, Kate ? 

Again the cold, hard voice answered, and this time there was 
no room left to doubt the meaning of her words. 

** Be your wife? I would die rather.” 

Charles Mortimer leant back against the rocks and his face was 
paler even than the girl’s own. After those few short convincing 
words, all appeal seemed useless. 

Splash, splash went the waves around the bay in a mocking 
imitation of the storm which had carried the Commander to its 
destruction. 

With this memory in her heart, how could the girl have sat 
waiting, as it were, for what should happen next? It was the 
Captain’s voice which broke the silence, and it had in those few 
moments grown hoarse and broken. 

“ Why will you not marry me, Kate ?” he asked, seemingly un- 
heedful how he laid himself open to a greater wound than the one 
already inflicted. “ Why will you not marry me? Is it possible 
you spoke the truth, when you said that you hated me ?” 

“What has been said in the past cannot be recalled,” replied 
Kate. And then when that voice of suffering repeated the 
question “ Why will you not be my wife ?” this girl who had once 
owned she dared not deceive the man who now asked for a reply, 
upon which his life depended, looked up into his face—into his 
eyes—and lied as never she had done before. ‘“ Because I do not 
love you.” 

Charles Mortimer was no coward, but he dared not look upon 
that beautiful, hard face any longer. He feared his own power of 
forbearance ; without another word he turned away, and his erect 
figure was soon lost among the towering rocks. Long after he 
had gone, Kate Drivel sat’ motionless as before, and it was not 
until she saw the boat which bore her lover from her glide out 
into the bay, that she realised what she had done. She had 
wounded a good man's heart and broken her own in the act; yet 
though she knew that his name once uttered would bring the 
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young soldier back to her side, no sound crossed her lips, but _sink- 
ing her head in her hands, hot, scalding tears fell through her 
fingers and her shoulders moved with deep, convulsive sobs. It 
was a terrible thing to see this strong woman cry. It was well 
that only the sea and the sky were around and above to witness 
her weakness. But what did it matter at what price the battle 
had been fought, if only the victory of great, noble unselfishness 
was won ? 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SEVENTY FEET CUTTING. 


Ir was a bleak winter’s day on which the long-lingering guest 
at the cottage on the cliff at length turned his back on the 
village, into which chance had brought him, and set his face 
towards home. The young soldier had waited and hoped that his 
sorrow might be turned into joy—that Kate Drivel would leave 
some weak place in the armour of ice in which she had fenced her- 
self, and in the end let him triumph. But the girl held with a 
wonderful endurance to the part she had taken to herself. And 
what was this? Charles Mortimer, when he talked of taking the 
uneducated fisherman’s daughter from her poor home and making 
her a place in the life to which he belonged,;-thought little of the 
difficulties that would have to be surmounted. A marriage with 
one so far beneath him was sufficient to lower his position in the 
circle of high-born men and women to which by right he belonged; 
while to think of introducing Kate into such a set was to under- 

take a venture which was doubtful as to its end. Kate, witha 
clearer brain than her headstrong lover, saw the true colouring of 
the affair; and thus, not for her own sake, did she refuse to dare 
a world of scorn and laughter, but for love of him who would have 
been her protector and guide. She would not, even for such a 
reward as his great love, risk the losing of all she then possessed, 
by an act which might in the end bring ridicule and unhappiness, 
when it was too late to repair the evil. 

Charles Mortimer would have listened to none of this reasoning. 
He believed that love could work a wondrous change in the fisher- 
girl,and even if in the end she was not such us society could 
receive without a murmur, he did not, as he said, marry a wife to 
please the dictates of fashion, but because he found in Kate the 
woman who was all in all to him. 

But pleading and reasoning were alike in vain, and on the 
morning already mentioned, the young soldier, strikingly altered 
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and careworn from what he had been a few days before, set about 
the hard task of saying good-bye. Dan Drivel was strangely 
loath to let him go—he seemed to cling to him with a dog-like 
affection, surprising in one so old. 

The Captain was bitterly disappointed at the last. Surely, he 
thought, when Kate sees me ready to start she will make some 
sign—give me one word. He could not believe with so much 
evidence to the contrary that the words she had spoken on the 
rocks had been true ones. He knew she had lied, although she 
would not recall what she had spoken, for when he dared her to 
repeat her words she had turned away in silence with such a look 
of weariness on her face as had touched her lover’s heart, and when 
the Captain would have ventured one last appeal, one last'struggle 
for the coveted prize, Kate had vanished, disappeared, no one 
knew whither. She had left the house in the early hours, and it 
was useless to think of seeking her. With an aching heart, Cap- 
tain Mortimer rung the old fisherman’s hand when the two parted : 
** Good-bye, Dan, good-bye, God bless you and yours for your kind- 
ness. Mind, it is not for good 1 am going. Before many weeks 
are over, I shall be here again, and my mother will come and thank 
you better than I can for your goodness, all your kindness. 
You will tell Kate that, and say I shall never give her up while I 
have lifeinme. Good-bye, Dan, good-bye!” And the Captain was 
gone. The little cottage was to know him no more. And oh! 
how cheerless and bare it seemed now his place was empty; his 
frank, boyish face gone from the fireside; now his ringing laughter 
and clear soft voice were heard no longer. As old Dan saw the 
tall figure disappear down the cliff path, all the horrors of his 
share in the wrecking of the Commander seemed to suddenly 
spring from every side and clutch hold of him. The one life 
which had been saved from the harvest of death, which his hand 
had helped to gather, had been the shield between his conscience 
and terror, and even before the last good-bye was uttered, the old 
man saw before his eyes the faces of those. whose stiffened fingers 
seemed to point at him and whisper “ murderer !” 

But where was Kate all this time? Not so far off as it was 
imagined. She had crept away along the cliffs and placed herself 
behind a projecting boulder from whence she could see the road 
leading to B—. The Captain had set himself the task of walking 
to this town as the only means of beginning his journey, no con- 
veyance being at that time available in the village. Thus he 
must pass the spot where the girl had hidden herself. It was one 
of her wild impulses which had made her, who could not summon 
up courage for a last word, seek a spot from whence, unseen, she 
could take a last look at her lover. Long did she wait, for 
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she had sought the shelter early, for fear of being tracked. At 
length, however, the sound of footsteps caught her listening ear. 
With a beating heart the watcher:strained her eyes, that her look 
on the loved figure might be as long as possible, but her expecta- 
tion was disappointed. It was not the form for which she waited 
that appeared round the curve in the road. It was Larry’s limp- 
ing walk which she had taken: for the soldier’s light swinging 
tread. Fearful of being seen, Kate drew back further into the 
shadow, but without swerving from what seemed his intended 
path the boy went swiftly on, never stopping till he stood before 
the girl, who was astonished at the rapidity with which he had 
tracked her. 

“What do ye want here, Larry?” she asked, angry at being 
discovered, and fearing every moment to hear more footsteps 
approaching. ‘What do ye mean by following me ?” 

But her anger was entirely thrown away upon the idiot, for 
some great excitement was upon him, and he had news to tell which 
could not be delayed. What he had to relate had a strange effect 
upon his listener. She grew deathly pale, and the hand which 
she laid on the boy’s arm shook like a leaf; some fear had 
been aroused by his words, which completely mastered her 
for a moment. 

“ Ye’re not joking with me, are ye, Larry ?” she asked. 

“No, no, I never did that but once,and I. won’t ever do it 
again. What I tell ye’s gospel truth.” The poor lad was quite 
ignorant of the meaning of the simile he used, but by his manner 
Kate was convinced he was not deceiving her. 

“Tell me again what ye heard.” 

Without any effort, which showed that the words he used had 
been learnt like a parrot, Larry repeated— 

“ «In the morning—three bullets—at the Seventy feet Cutting.’ 
That was all I heard, for master turned round and saw me and he 
gave me such a knock on the ear as sent me to sleep, so that when 
I woke I couldn’t stand. He didn’t think I’d been near enough to 
hear, but I was, and though there’s regular cannons going off in 
my head I guessed as it was about the Captain ye’d like to know, 
so I came and here I am.” 

While the boy spoke, Kate had been thinking deeply, and now 
she arrived at a sudden determination. 

She thanked Larry for his trouble, and promised him a supper 
if he would come to the cottage in the evening, but contrary to 
what he had expected told him to go home at once, and let no one 
know of his expedition. The boy, notwithstanding, apparently quite 
satisfied, set off home, and Kate was once more alone. The moments 
passed but slowly, and it seemed as if her watch was never to be 
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rewarded. Presently, however, again came the sound. of footsteps, 
but, alas, it’ was again only Larry who came slowly down the road. 
He had come back to ask Kate to take care of a toad which he had 
discovered. But though the trust was accepted, he seemed loath 
to go, and at length he told Kate she had better come home too, 
as before he had: left the village he had seen the Captain set off 
for B— by the short cut across the: fields, having at the last 
moment determined to alter his route to save time. The girl’s 
dismay was terrible to witness. But she did not lose time in 
useless despair. Before Larry had quite recovered from the 
burst of anger which had greeted his last piece of news, his com- 
panion had disappeared. Once more Kate Drivel set off on a 
mission in which lay life or death. 


* * * * * 


Across the frost-covered fields which, surrounded Cranborne, 
Captain Mortimer walked with an unlagging step, and before noon 
he had crossed the eastern promontory which helped to form 
Cranborne Bay, and found himself once more on the cliffs with 
the waves dashing many feet below him. Since he had left the 
village he had set his face resolutely in the direction of B—, and 
hardly once stayed to rest or look behind him. Had he done so 
he might have discovered a fellow-traveller,- who, about half a 
mile in his rear, followed with eager haste in his track. But no 
heaven-sent impulse made him pause on his journey, and the 
distance between the voyagers appeared to decrease but little. 
On, on went the tall figure of the Captain, on, on, faster and faster, 
went his unseen companion, till presently the deep chasm known 
as the Seventy feet Cutting came in sight. 

Across this cutting, as is well known, a broad bridge is slung 
from which the narrow, perilous flight of steps cut in the chalk 
led slantingly up to the cliffs on either side. _What had induced 
any man to place a bridge in such a place and yet make the access 
so difficult and dangerous is a mystery. One false step taken on 
the ascent or descent and the traveller fell into the depths below. 
Over this bridge it was usual for foot passengers either from the 
route over the fields or along the road to pass. The track for vehicles 
led round the chasm and was naturally much longer. To this 
bridge then, Captain Mortimer bent his steps, and the other 
traveller not many yards from him followed at a speed which it 
seemed impossible for anyone to assume after the distance already 
traversed. Down the steps leading to the bridge went the 
Captain, and as he paused to look from the giddy elevation to 
the torrent which foamed below, the figure which followed him 
gained, if but one short moment, and drew rapidly nearer the 
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bridge. Just as the top of the steps which he had descended was 
reached by the flying feet, Charles Mortimer turned on his journey. 
With the sound of the rushing water in his ears, he carefully 
ascended the slanting steps on the opposite side. He was but 
half way up the flight when a voice singing the well-remembered 
words of the “ Maiden’s Faith,” which had been so often on Kate 
Drivel’s lips, was suddenly wafted to his ears. The sound, unex- 
pected as it was, scarcely startled him, for the singer had never 
been absent from his thoughts since he had set out on his journey. 
Had he not been true in his thoughts, this sudden break upon 
the silence might have been fraught with serious consequences. 
Had it caused him to stumble or slip on the giddy height where 
he stood, it must have .been certain death, and there would have 
been a splash in the waters below, and the waves would have 
rolled on again as usual. But such did not happen and Charles 
Mortimer escaped one danger to find himself face to face with 
another. Almost at the same instant as the song came floating 
to his ear, a man’s head suddenly appeared from behind one of the 
overhanging rocks. A hand was raised and like lightning a 
pistol muzzle was in a line with the breast of the unconscious 
traveller. A moment later and it would have been in vain for 
the singer to have raised her voice. A corpse instead of a living 
man would have been the waves’ burden. But the warning was 
just in time. The Captain turned. At the same instant as Kate 
Drivel breathless, and with a last despairing effort, dashed down 
the cliff steps and rushed wildly across the bridge, the young 
soldier saw her, and springing down from where he stood, caught 
her as she tottered and would have fallen, and the bullet which 
had been intended for his heart missed its mark and whistled 
harmlessly down the chasm. Before the last echo following its 
flight had died away, the would-be murderer, alarmed at the 
arrival of a witness to his would-be crime, darted from his 
hiding place and was gone, before Charles Mortimer had recog- 
nised in him Sam Heller, the sailor to whom old Dan Drivel 
entertained such a cordial hatred. The young man’s attention 
was too taken up with the girl who lay almost lifeless in his arms 
to have room for any other thought but for her safety. Kate had 
not fainted. She was only terribly exhausted, and held closely to 
the breast of the man she would, as she had proved, died to save. 
Everything was forgotten, and Captain Mortimer was victorious 
in the nearly lost battle. Though the girl was too weak to speak, 





it was quite enough that her head was drawn unresistingly closer, 
nay, that her arms of themselves were clasped round the happy 
lover’s neck, and her eyes, no longer obliged to be traitors to her 
heart, told the tale which they had hidden so long. 
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That night, a foot-sore traveller returned home to the cottage 
on the cliff, but if the body was weary, the soul was filled with 
rest and happiness. The Kate Drivel of the evening was a 
different being to that of the morning. The girl came back 
alone to the village. The Captain had at first declared his 
intention of accompanying her, but the danger which he had just 
escaped made Kate fearful for his safety. Since this first attempt 
had failed and the villain made off, it was not likely a second 
would be made at present. It was best that the young soldier 
should make his way at once to B—, now scarcely a mile 
distant, from whence he could set off in earnest on his journey. 
So the first request that Kate’s lips asked her lover was, that he 
would leave her, and this fact, combined with the truth of her 
reason for making it, led Charles Mortimer to grant it. As they 
had first met as lovers on the bridge of the Seventy feet Cutting 
so there they parted, only, as the Captain said, to meet again. 
Each went their way, the young soldier to open the door of his 
mother’s heart to the fisher-girl, whom, come what might, he had 
sworn should be his wife, went to fight and struggle—to be up 
and doing; and the girl, with every pulse throbbing with newly 
awakened happiness, to return to her poor home and repentance- 


stricken father, to go her daily round every day, striving as far as 
lay in her power to make herself worthy of the love of the true 
manly heart, and to take as usual the woman’s harder task, to 
watch and wait. 


CHaPpTseR X. 
WAITING AND WATCHING. 


AND now a few strokes of the pen must cause a rapid flight of 
time. The grim winter has passed away, giving place to the 
fairer seasons, spring and summer, they in turn have been chased 
by sober-robed autumn and now again the winter is not far off. 
A whole year gone! One year, and to Kate Drivel it seemed like 
acentury. Through all its long weary hours she watched and 
watched ; watched till her eyes grew heavy with ‘unshed tears 
and her heart with a wild endless fear of evil—waited long and 
patiently with a restless longing, to fly from the sleeping village, 
to seek her lover, to know if he was alive, or dead, faithful, or 
false. It seemed as if her reason would not stand this trial, as if, 
unless relief came soon, the flood of doubts and fears would sweep 
away all other thoughts but that she had given her love only to 
have it as it seemed cast. back in her face, as worthless and 
wrongfully given. Yet even this she could have borne, but the 
memory of her lover’s vows, uttered with such fierce earnestness 
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upon that bridge, where for the second time she had interposed 
between the young captain and an awful death, was too much to 
bear. To know that her love was vain was not nearly so painful 
as to know that she had been wilfully deceived into the belief 
that it was a precious and reciprocated feeling. That her own 
love had been insulted did not hurt her so keenly as that she 
had been persuaded to accept in return the counterfeit coin 
instead of the real true gold. To be deceived by Charles 
Mortimer, once to her simple mind everything a man should be, 
was to make her lose her faith in the very god of her existence, 
and a nature like hers could not sustain the shock of the discovery. 
There must be a revulsion one way or the other, and when this 
balancing of good and evil was being weighed, the hand of fate 
laid bare a mass of evidence which turned the scales with a 
sudden bound, and the last link in the chain was complete. 
Kate Drivel was bound fast in an iron grasp. But this requires 
some explanation. 

During the year which has gone by since we last saw the 
players in this little drama, a change had taken place in the 
household of the cottage on the cliff. Though the departure of 
his guest had had a visible effect upon old Dan, as far as general 
spirits and bearing went, his run of luck continued, and indeed 
he seemed to grow daily more fortunate. Throughout the season 
the Nancy was the boat which bore the heaviest freight to shore, 
and even in the worst of weathers the old fisherman never 
returned empty-handed. This improvement in his means 
naturally lead to an alteration in the condition of his home. 
The cottage on the cliff was no longer one of the poorest, most 
untidy in the village. It had become instead one of the neatest 
and most respectable. As soon as he had been“able to afford it 
the old man had set about making it as much as possible like 
what it had been when his wife was alive, and in her eagerness 
that her lover might on his return find that she had not remained 
idle, that she had done her best to show how she prized his love 
by making herself worthy of it, Kate joined him in his task with 
all her accustomed impetuosity, and the reform was soon effected. 
The spring saw it well begun, the summer found it complete. 
Now instead of the tumbled down little hut which had once stood 
there, a neat white-washed cottage with an overhanging roof of 
thatch stood on the summit of the cliff, the steep path up which 
now led into a small garden enclosed by a low wooden fence and 
entered by a narrow gate. The cottage had been enlarged and 
repaired, a small room for Kate had been built, which she 
decorated and furnished herself with the best of the scanty 
materials the village afforded. Everything in the house now 
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gave evidence of care and industry, and what was more, what it 
had lacked before, the homely touch of a woman’s hand. Thus 
by a turn of Fortune’s wheel, Dan Drivel had risen suddenly from 
being one of the poorest, least looked up to, to a height of 
respectability which no one in Cranborne had ever attained before. 
The old man now passed his brother in importance and could, had 
he chosen, have become the head and chief of the fishing trade. 
But the old man bore his honours meekly, indeed he seemed 
rather to shrink from the society of those around him even more 
than when the Captain had been his guest. Over him a fear like 
a dense shadow was gradually spreading, growing as time passed 
darker and darker till it should suddenly become black enough to 
envelop him body and soul, leaving no loop-hole of escape for either. 

Had Kate been less absorbed in her own troubles, she might 
have noticed the coming trouble, but her mind was too full of the 
past and future for her to pay much attention to the present. 
Day by day each was drifting down the stream, and the ocean 
soon came in sight. The girl, however, could not but notice that 
her father, now that the home was onee more the cosy place it 
had once been, seemed to lose all interest in it, and night after 
night saw him sitting silent and with bent head before the fire in 
the parlour. 

More than once on stormy nights Kate had been roused from 
her sleep by wild unearthly screams, and had found her father 
crouching like a frightened hound on the floor, a prey to some 
wild, inexplicable terror. This happening repeatedly roused the 
girl for some time, but ere long she sank back into her weary 
waiting. ‘We only part to meet again,” Charles Mortimer had 
said—and yet a long year had gone by and he had neither come 
himself nor mafe one sign. Oh, for one word! The girl would 
have given worlds if it was only to know that he was true, but 
none came, and the frail bark suddenly floated from the stream 
into the broad boundless sea. When the spring died she grew 
sick at heart, when the summer faded she became despairing, 
but when the autumn began to grow old weariness and despair 
were alike forgotten. Kate Drivel was drifting along without 
hope, and then arose the rock which wrecked the battered bark 
altogether. 

Concerning the attempt on Captain Mortimer’s life nothing 
was ever made public. Kate believed her uncle to have been 
the author of the deed, and though she would have openly 
accused him of the intended crime, her father had begged her to 
keep silence for many reasons. Thus, although her hatred for the 
hunchback increased, she for Dan’s sake kept the secret, and what 
little faith sie had in Sam Heller was thus not disturbed. 
ee 2 
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One night Dan Drivel’s seat beside the fire was empty. The 
shadows were drawing nearer, the struggle was almost over, and 
the old fisherman, a prey to the most accusing thoughts, lay help- 
less as a child upon his bed. Having her eyes thus suddenly 
awakened to the fact that ere long she would be alone in the 
world, that ere long she would be an orphan indeed, Kate grew 
daily more and more wild with grief, till the neighbours began to 
talk in whispers about her and to eye her curiously when she came 
by. But what was worst of all, the little children of the village, 
who once heralded the girl’s approach with delight, and clung round 
her, robbing her. of the treasures she had collected from the shore, 
now drew away from her as if frightened. She had never done 
them any harm, but somehow they could not run to meet her as 
they had done in days gone by. On the day in which Dan fell 
ill, an incident occurred which did not tend to lessen the disfavour 
into which his daughter had fallen. The old man had bidden her 
go down into the village, to take a little basket of food to a young 
fisherman who had once served in the Nancy, and who was now 
sadly in want. Leaving a neighbour in charge cf the invalid, 
Kate set off on her errand, which was by no means an unusual one, 
for Dan was always giving something away since he had it to give. 
Entering the house of the young fisherman, she found him seated 
before an empty grate, while three dirty,untidy children quarrelled 
near him. Kate emptied her basket, and the two little girls, eager 
at the sight of food, were soon receiving their portions from her 
hand. But the other child, a fine boy of five years old, hung back 
and could not be induced to forget his fear of the visitor. His sisters 
tempted him, his father threatened, but in vain. At length Kate 
lost her temper. She crossed the room with a sudden movement, 
seized the child by the shoulder, and, shaking him fiercely, flung 
the rejected food down before him. The boy screamed, and the 
young fisherman sprang to his feet, declaring with an oath that he 
would make the girl pay for touching his little Bob. He would 
have turned her from the cottage, but ere he could lay a finger on 
her, something made him draw back. For days afterwards he 
maintained that the expression on Kate Drivel’s face at the moment 
when she turned away from the child was enough to make any 
man stay hishand. For asecond she looked at him without flinch- 
ing, as he stood before her with upraised arm, then with erect 
head and a firm tread she left the house with such a curse on her 
lips as made the father shrink as he drew his boy to him, and saw 
upon his naked shoulder the mark of her fingers. 

This act of ungoverned passion was whispered from ear to 
ear in the village, but it passed from Kate’s mind entirely, as 
soon as it was over. But as she watched by her father’s bed- 
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side her mind was ever full of just such wild fury as had 
prompted it. 

Weariness and fear had passed away, and*in their place had 
come this savage longing to do something to avenge the past, even 
though it might hopelessly blot and stain thefuture. Yet through 
all her terrible striving to think of nothing but evil, one firm rock 
was left for her to cling to, and she did cling to it, with the 
wild earnestness of one who fears her own powers of resisting ship- 
wreck. When her lover proved false it was to her father that the 
tortured girl looked to sustain her wavering faith in the good of 
all mankind. Had he only been true and faithful to the last, she 
might have been saved and the finish of this story been other than 
itis. But no. The struggling soul was to be tried to its utmost. 
Suddenly, without a word of warning, the rock on which it had 
leant for strength crumbled away beneath its hold and the surg- 
ing waters of the mighty sea carried it away in its flood. 

The autumn of this the year of Kate’s waiting was a very try- 
ing one and bode but ill to the coming winter. Only in the cottage 
on the cliff was the season’s severity unfelt. There everything 
was as comfortable and cosy as money could make it, and yet 
gladly would its two inmates have changed with many of their 
poorer neighbours. Yes, strange as it may seem, this home which 
was the envy of many held beneath its roof two hearts which, un- 
known to each other, were wrung with agony and driven almost to 
madness. 

Old Dan lay helpless on his bed with his failing breath warning 
him that his life with that one big blot upon its page was draw- 
ing to a close, and he would have given every comfort he possessed 
to have had time to turn back in its course to live over again that 
chill October afternoon, when, in the grey light of the waning 
day, the tempter in the form of Sam Heller had stood before him 
and he had fallen. Oh, for one brief moment to recall that night’s 
work! Could not atonement be made? Could no earnest prayer 
make the sea give up its dead and cheat the cruel waves of their 
prey? No, those that sleep beneath the waves must rest until the 
day when all secrets shall be known, all hearts laid bare, sins and 
sorrows alike forgotten. So the old fisherman saw life slipping 
from him, and the knowledge of what he had done could no longer 
be kept in his own breast. He felt he must disclose his crime to 
someone, and day by day the wish grew stronger, till he had it in 
him to rush from the house into the street, and, pointing;a finger 
at the hunchback and his accomplice, the sailor, declare the wicked- 
ness of which they and himself were guilty. 

One afternoon Kate had gone down to the village, and Dan was 
alone in the cottage, when a low knock at the door roused him from 
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his half stupor. In answer to his faint “ Come in,” Sam Heller and 
Nichol Drivel entered, closing the door carefully behind them. It 
was not till an hour’ afterwards that Kate returned, having been 
absent longer than she had expected. As she opened the garden 
gate the sound of voices raised high in dispute fell upon her ear, 
and hastily entering her father’s room, she found him sitting up 
in bed flushed and excited, and the sailor beside him with an ugly 
expression on his face, and his hands tightly clenched hanging by 
his sides, while the hunchback stood by with glittering eyes. The 
dispute, in the heat of which the girl’s arrival had been unnoticed, 
was suddenly brought to an end. How it would have terminated 
but for her timely appearance, it is impossible to say, but if she 
had found death in the house on her return, who in the village 
would have known whether the end had been as it should be, 
or if, as more than one person in the village would have reason 
to guess, a firm hand had been placed over the feeble old man’s 
mouth and held there till the flickering flame died away ? Already, 
as Kate saw, enough mischief had been done, and she angrily ques- 
tioned the guilty pair as to the cause of their visit. Sam now drew 
on one side and let the hunchback take the management of affairs. 
They had not calculated on this interruption. 

“ What is it ye want ?” asked Kate. “Could not yer business 
have waited till I was home? Do ye want to murder my father, 
that ye come exciting him like this?” 

Here old Dan, who was growing weaker and weaker every 
moment, would have spoken, but his brother, with his eyes fixed 
on him, said quietly : 

“We heard dowr in the village that Dan was worse, and not 
likely to last long, so we came to see him once more. He’s my 
only brother, and ye surely don’t take it amiss, because I want to 
say good-bye to him.” 

His words cut Kate like knives, for she would never admit that 
the end was so near, but she only said, as she bent over the bed, 
and raised a cup of milk to the invalid’s lips : 

“Ye’re mighty kind now ye’re no cause to be. Ye weren’t so 
fond of yer brother last winter, when he was starving. And as to 
saying good-bye, maybe next time ye’ll speak lower, unless ye 
want the whole village to know what ye’re talking of. So if ye’ve 
finished yer business, father’ll try and'sleep a little, and if he’s worse 
in the morning, may his death lay at yer door.” 

“Oh, we’re not in a hurry,” said the sailor, sitting down by the 
window. “ We'll stay with the old man a little, and give ye a 
rest from the nursing. Go and spend yer evening in the village, 
as ye used to do; ye’ll find many a sweetheart ready for ye, and 
yer fine London gentleman’ll know nothing of it.” 
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* Ah, by-the-bye, Kate,” broke in the hunchback, with a mali- 
cious grin, “ have ye had any news of the Captain yet? He’sa 
long time coming to fetch ye, isn’t he? Nigh upon a year since 
he went, and ye’re not ‘my lady’ yet. I’m afraid he’s like most of 
the young men, just played fast and loose with ye, while he was 
by, and has got a fresh sweetheart in that grand home of his. He 
wasn’t over grateful for what ye did for him, was he? Never 
mind, my girl, there’s better lads than the fine soldier boy; pay 
him back with his own money; get married yerself, as he’s done 
long afore this, and if ever he does come back but with a real lady, 
in feathers and satins, as his wife, ye can “4 

“Look ye here, Nichol Drivel!” said Kate, springing to her 
feet, and bringing her fist down with a bang upon the table, “ I’ve 
listened to ye so far, but that’s been a great deal too long; Pi 
give ye five minutes to get out of this house and then—” Kate 
paused, but the hunchback made no movement. 

“Dear me,” he sneered. ‘ How soon we've learnt to play the 
high and mighty. If ve always looked as handsome as ye do now, 
I wouldn’t let the lads have a chance, I'd marry ye myself, or 
make Sam do it. How would ye like him for a husband, 
eh?” 

“Didn’t ye hear me say get out of the house?” asked the 
girl, fiercely. 

“Not so fast, my young lady, this isn’t your house yet; you 
must wait till yer father’s breath’s out of his body, before ye’re 
mistress here. I'll not stir for ye, ye hussy; I'll not go a 
step.” 

d But ye will for me, brother Nichol,” said a hoarse voice, and 
Dan started up with an energy of which he scarcely seemed 
capable. “ The girl’s right; what business had ye to come here ? 
This is my house, and if ye’re not out of it in five minutes, Ill 
rouse the whole village, and if I once do that there’s no knowing 
what I'll tell.” 

“ We're going brother—we’re going,” said the hunchback shuf- 
fling off, followed by the sailor. Reaching the door he turned, 
and, with an ugly sneer, added, “ But we sha’n’t go far, we'll stay 
within hearing distance, in case Kate wants any help. And look 
ye here, Dan, if ye’re alive to-morrow, ye might just think that 
we're missing ye, will ye? and——” 

With an oath the old man sprang from his bed, but only to fall 
senseless on the floor. When he recovered consciousness, he and 
Kate were alone in the cottage. The girl was very much alarmed 
at the effects of this interview, the import of which she had tried 
in vain to discover. Dan now refused all nourishment, and as the 
evening wore on fell into a deep stupor, the results of his late 
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excitement. Kate would have gone into the village for someone 
to share her watch, but she dared not leave the dying man alone. 
As the night grew old, and he still lay in the same state, she piled 
some logs on the fire, and sat down to keep her weary vigil beside 
it. The hours seemed very long, with only for company her 
thoughts, made doubly bitter by the hunchback’s words, and she 
must have been half dozing, when her name, uttered in a low 
whisper, made her start. She had been dreaming that she was 
standing by a river, and by her side, chained to a rock, was Charles 
Mortimer; that he was dying of thirst, and praying her to give 
him a drink of water, but she would not give him as much as 
enough to wet his lips, and was turning away when she awoke. 
It was her father’s voice which called her. 

“Kate! Kate!” he whispered, “are ye asleep ?” 

“ No, father.. Do ye want anything,” said Kate, rising and 
going to the bedside. 

“ No, lass, no.” Then in a lower whisper, and with a terrified 
glance round— 

“ Have they gone, Kate?” 

The girl thought he was wandering and said gently, “ Yes, 
father dear, there’s no one here but me.” 

“Are ye sure they're not listening outside the door? Look 
and see.” 

Willing to obey his slightest fancy she did as he wished, and 
then returned to her seat at his bedside. 

“No. There’s no one there. Nichol and Sam have gone home 
long ago. I watched them down the hill.” 

“Ye’re sure. Take my hand then for I’ve something to tell ye, 
and I haven’t long to last as Nichol said—” 

The girl took the hot, withered hand in hers and bent her head 
low to the pillow to catch the words, for the old fisherman’s voice 
was very weak. 

And so in that darkened room, in the chilly midnight hours, 
with only that hoarse, gasping voice to break the silence, Kate sat 
and listened to the tale of her father’s sin. It was a dreary, 
hopeless recital, but its truth stunned the hearer and froze words 
and thoughts alike. Till it was ended she did not stir or speak. 
She could not, and even when the harsh grating whisper died 
away, she sat motionless as if waiting any new evil. It was some 
time before the meaning of what she heard came clearly to her 
mind, and when it did the discovery seemed to take away con- 
sciousness. The last anchor of faith had been cut away suddenly 
and the bark was drifting very rapidly down to the sea. It was a 
mercy the awful surprise made her speechless, or, in the bitterness 
of her trial, she might have forgotten that the sinner was her 
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father and uttered words she would live to repent? This 
confession ended, Dan sank once more into a deep stupor, and so 
with dry eyes and the heat of madness scorching up every bitter 
thought the girl sat watching for the morniag. She did not 
know that it was the dawn of the day, now a year older, on which 
she had first set eyes upon her lover. It seemed to her as if the 
night was endless, and when at length it came to a close she still 
sat waiting for what was to come. It seemed as if the whole of 
the page of earthly misery was opened to her, and she had read 
its fiery sentences, word by word, unto the end. 

But there was yet another drop of bitterness in store for her, 
and ere the day was well began she had tasted it. The village 
below had slowly awoke to life and Kate was yet sitting motion- 
less by the bedside where Dan lay still sleeping, when a low 
knock at the door was heard. Opening it the girl found Sam 
Heller waiting outside with some freshly caught fish in his 
hand. 

“T’ve brought these for yer father. Nichol sent ’em.” 

‘Then ye may take them back to him.” 

“ What, is Dan gone ? ” asked the sailor, eagerly. 

“My father is sleeping; don’t speak so loud or ye may 
wake him.” 

The man, with a kindness which Kate could not understand, 
pressed his services on her. and offered to stay and watch with 
her if she wished. But that was just what she did not want. To 
be alone with her thoughts was all she wished. But still Sam 
lingered. And at length the true cause of his visit became 
known. Between him and the hunchback a scheme had been 
made. They guessed that, so near death as he was, old Dan 
would confess all to his daughter, and she thus became a 
dangerous enemy. Could they only carry out their original 
intentions of marrying her to the sailor they would be once more 
safe. But there was no time to be lost—Captain Mortimer might 
return at any moment. So the work was set about at once. 
With what success remains to be seen. 

“Have ye never heard any news of the Captain, Miss 
Kate ?” 

There was something in the man’s voice which roused the girl’s 
curiosity, and with a sickening fear in her heart, she asked— 

“What do ye mean, Sam? What do ye know?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ That’s a lie, Sam Heller. Ye know ye came here this morn- 
ing to bring me ill news, so don’t waste any more words in false- 
hoods, but tell me what ye have to tell.” 

“ Ye’re a sharp ’un, Kate,” said the man with an ugly leer of 
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admiration. “And ye’re much too handsome as Nichol says 
to be——” 

“Sam Heller, didn’t I bid ye tell me yer news? Are ye going 
to or no?” 

A look into the girl’s face sufficed to make the sailor set about 
obeying her. He drew a paper from his pocket and put it into 
her hand. 

“ What’s this ?” 

“Only the newspaper as’ll tell ye news of the Captain.” 

“But stay, Sam. It is no use to me; ye know I cannot 
understand a word. Come here and read what ye mean to me.” 

Her imperious manner had effect. The man took the paper 
and read aloud from it a short paragraph, his eyes, with an expres- 
sion of cunning, watching his listener's face. What need to 
detail the words which came from his lips. It is a strange 
mercy that they did not blacken them as they fell, for no sign of 
Charles Mortimer’s name was to be seen on the page before him, 
and every word he spoke was a lie. When he had finished, Kate 
held out her hand with an expression on her face which made the 
sailor for a second withhold the paper. It seemed to him that in 
her present mood, unlettered as she was, she would read every 
line down which his eyes had travelled to make the falsehood 
more real, and finding no word of what he had repeated, she 
would, in her fury, give him his just reward. 

But no such miracle was to be accomplishe’, and as she looked 
at the words before her, Kate Drivel would have given worlds to 
have been able to understand them. In the letters she could not 
read, she saw the meaning they conveyed. 

Charles Mortimer after all his vows could not dare to face the 
world’s scorn with such a wife as the fisher-girl by his side. Was 
it to be wondered at that after the months of waiting and taunted 
watching and the late shock to her faith, that the girl never for 
an instant doubted what the sailor had read? But if he expected 
any of her old passion, Sam was disappointed, for handing back 
the paper the girl went into the house and, without a word, closed 
the door behind her. 

After the visitor’s departure not a sound was to be heard in the 
cottage. The fire died out unreplenished, still the girl sat 
motionless with her head erect and her eyes staring, staring into 
the ashes till the heat they had once contained seemed to have 
entered into her brain. The day wore on, and still she sat beside 
the bed, waiting, as it were, to see if death, when he came for the 
feeble, sinning man’s soul, would take hers and put an end to the 
struggle going on within it, but the mighty messenger delayed 
his coming long. 
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The morning passed till a slight, harsh sound from the bed 
told the girl that hers was yet a watch beside the living. 

Mid-day grew near, bringing with it a leaden sky and moaning 
wind, which grew more leaden and more wild every moment till 
the whole expanse of heaven was dark, and the waves were 
dashed and lashed into a fury by their unseen enemy. A storm 
was coming—an awful storm. The struggle without was to be 
a fit companion for that within. 

The noon grew old and no change took place in the cottage, 
but the signs of the coming tempest increased from hour to 
hour. 

It was growing dusk when Dan began to move restlessly, to 
mutter incoherent words, and ere long he was a prey to the 
wildest terrors of delirium. And the girl sat by his side in the 
same motionless attitude, with the fast-dying man’s hand tightly 
clutching her own in its iron grasp, now fast growing cold, and 
listened, with the same stony look on her face, to the words which 
must have frozen her blood in her veins. The old man was 
animated with a last awful strength, and he, who, during one 
long day had been as one dead, suddenly woke to life again, and 
made the house echo with his piercing shrieks and screams. He 
fancied himself once more on the rocks, with the Commander 
going down before his eyes. “Look, Kate,” he said, clutching 
her arm fiercely. ‘ Doesn’t the light burn very bright. That’s 
my doing! I lit it because it’s my first ‘job’ to-night. Doesn’t 
it burn. Look, look! Kate, there comes the ship. Let’s watch! 
Let’s watch how she falls into the trap; Sam says it’s half the fun. 
See, there she comes sailing as steady as if there was no storm. 
Let’s watch!” and the raving man grew silent a little, still grasp- 
ing the girl’s arm, and with large hollow eyes staring at nothing. 
Presently he burst out again. “Ah, there she is! Coming 
nearer and nearer. A little more and— By—she’s done for! She’s 
on the rocks! Won’t there be a harvest for us to-morrow! We 
sha’n’t starve now. Look how she staggers—just see how the 
waves are beginning to break over her! Now we must wait till 
she begins to go to pieces a bit, and she can’t stand the bay long. 
Let’s drink, Nich, let’s drink; you promised me as much as [ liked, 
and now you hide it away. And I must have drink, for my 
throat’s burning, and I’m thirsty—so thirsty; give me the bottle, 
Sam, give me just a little, for I’m choking. Only a little, Sam, 
for God’s sake, I’m choking—lI can’t breathe—someone—tell— 
Kate—I’m—worn out.” The old man’s head sank back, and he lay 
for a moment quiet. Then he burst out again. 

“What’s Nichol doing, Sam? Why does he let that knife 
glitterso? It hurts my eyes. What’s he doing? What does he 
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want with the poor dead bodies? Why can’t he leave them to 
the sea? Why does he drag them up the rocks? Sam, tell me. 
I’m not used to this kind of work like ye are. Tell me—how can 
he like to touch those cold wet bodies? Why does he do it? 
And—” in a low awestruck whisper—* Why does he so often dip 
his hands in the sea? Why isit. Tell me, why does he dip his 
hands in the sea—Why—tell me—why, see his hands are red— 
look—red—stained with blood—their blood—and he is washing 
it off. Isn’t he afraid of the dead’uns? He never joins the burying 
party. Then why does he touch the bodies? Why, look, that man 
he has dragged up the rocks now. He is not dead,he moved. Didn’t 
you see ?—he moved. Heisalive. Fancy another one alive without 
Kate’s rescuing him—Oh, that knife! Why can’t Nichol put it 
away? It flashes so in the lightning. Tell him—What’s he 
doing with that man, Sam? He’s flinging him back into the sea 
—stop him—stop him. He’s alive. I saw him move—dead do 
ye say? But 1 saw him move---oh, can’t some one save him! 
See, he is being carried farther and farther away. Look, there he 
is—no, it’s only some wood. There he is then—see—poor fellow— 
he must be dead by now—poor fellow. What’s that noise, Kate ? 
Why are you screaming so? You are deafening me. Be quiet 
child—don’t shriek so. Do you hear? What isit? Who is in 
the room with ye? Why is everyone screaming? I can’t hear 
what ye’re saying.” And the dying man, with the echo in his 
heart of the cries of those in whose death he had had a hand, 
tossed wildly to and fro, beseeching, praying Kate to silence the 
voices which were deafening him. Suddenly a new fancy took 
him. 

“ What is it makes the room so light? Kate, I can’t see—I’m 
almost blind. Ye've made the fire too bright, and it’s setting the 
place on fire. I’m burning, Kate. Come and help me, I’m burn- 
ing. I can’t see you for the glare, and I can’t hear you, because 
they will scream so. What is this light? It’s getting brighter 
and brighter every moment. Kate, Kate, put out the light. It’s 
killing me—scorching me up.” 

And with a wild unearthly scream, enough to have been the 
echo of the screams of those whose spirits he believed were draw- 
ing round him to hasten him to his end—enough to have thrilled 
any but the motionless figure at his side, Dan Drivel sprang up 
and stared wildly round him, still grasping with his one icy hand 
the girl’s arm with a strength which must have stopped the flow 
of blood, but still she never moved. “It’s the light—the 
wrecker’s light,” he shrieked, “ and it’s shining on Nichol’s knife. 
Oh, take it away, hide it, for God’s sake, hide it! But it’s no use, 
wherever you put it, it shines through and gets brighter. Hide 
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the knife —oh, the light, the light! God help me. Put out the 
light. Mercy! Put out the light. Oh, God.” With his Maker’s 
name on his lips, in one wild frenzied prayer, which might have 


been accepted as penitence, Dan Drivel, wrecker, sank into 
darkness. 


(To he continued.) 





NEW TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENN’S WARF. 
Weo that lived within sound of Bow Bells, or, to give direction 
more intelligible to a cabman, in or about Mincing Lane, was not 
acquainted with that stirring young merchant prince, Antony, “and,” 
of course, “Co.?” A good-natured, fashionable young shipowner 
was young Antony of Venn’s Warf, who went out to parties at the 
West-end and kept his hunters. He traded with the Australian 
colonies and had a fleet of a dozen steamers of great tonnage. 
But, as was to be expected, he was somewhat too speculative, 
and from his attention to the West-end parties, did not devote 
as much attention as he ought to his vessels, ete. He had many 
friends, young peers like Lord Celany and Laylan, and that wit 
of the Prytaneum Club, Grashan, whose jests, jokes, and high 
spirits found him a dinner party every day of the week. 

Young Antony’s great friend and ally was Bassan Yeo, a gay, 
careless, agreeable young fellow, who would do anything for a 
friend who was in the best society—such was this little coterie at 
the period when our story commences, 

Among the persons going out at this time in good society was 
a highly recherché young heiress, Miss Porter, the daughter of 
the late Serjeant Porter, the well-known advocate, who at his 
death had left her all his earnings, and a beautiful place called 
Belmut, at Fulham. This gay, clever young creature often “ went 
out ” by herself without a chaperone, having for a companion Miss 
Neriss, who was as lively as herself. There was no end to what 
is vulgarly called “the larks” of the pair. But the larks were 
remarkable for a spirituel cast. Miss Porter had picked up from 
her distinguished parent a sort of smattering, and, it was said, 
even noted his briefs occasionally, and this technical knowledge 
she applied in the drollest, wittiest fashion. Young Bassan Yeo 
had long been attached to this young heiress, and she liked him, 
for under all this levity there was a vein of romance in this 
brilliant and interesting young creature, though she amused 
herself by plaguing her lover a good deal. But she knew well 
his thriftless, careless, even reckless, nature in matters of business, 
and wished heartily to cure him, before trusting herself for life 
to his protection, for it need not be said that her whole fortune 
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might be lost in one of his rash speculations. But she was not 
without many other admirers, two “ foreign counts ” particularly, 
as they were contemptuously styled, H.H. Prince Ragan, one of the 
Empire set, and a swarthy native, Bouli, or “ Bully,” Khan, who had 
been brought up in England. All these she kept “ off and on,” 
without offending any, in the most delightful way. Miss Neriss, 
her friend, who had many attractions of her own, though no 
fortune, had captivated the witty Grashan, and you may be sure 
plagued him. Altogether it was a merry business, but, as was 
said, there was an undercurrent of sentiment all the time. 

Now what was so often prophesied in the City as to Bassan Yeo’s 
mode of business was coming true—the City is generally right. 
And it was whispered that there was something “ ugly” in the 
state of his affairs. His paper was voted “queer.” It was 
known that two of his finest steamers—one under insured— 
were long overdue, by others he had lost heavily, as the shipping 
trade was never known to be so bad, and “ Bottoms” were not in 
demand. One day young Antony received a visit from his friend. 
‘You're down,” said Antony gaily. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 

“To tell you the truth, dear boy,” said Bassan Yeo, “ things 
are going from bad to worse—shipping trade awful. I know all I 


owe you, and you have helped me, and how I'll ever pay you 
Heaven knows. But really, I think if you gave me another 
lift this time, only this time, I could pull through. You'll say 
this is sending good money after bad, but you recollect Long- 
fellow :— 


‘I shot my arrow in the air, 
It fell to earth I know not where.’ 


Then there’s the pretty Porter, I’m all there, you know, if I was 
but in funds. I could cut out that infernal French Count and 
the black.” 

“ My dear boy, so you shall. Though I am hard up myself, as 
you know, still my name is good on the back of a bill.” 

“ That’s exactly what I was about to propose,” said Bass. ‘Only 
a thousand at three months, to be taken up to the day. Those 
wretched steamers are sure to turn up. I give you my word of 
honour it shall be met to the day.” 

“To be sure, with all my heart,” said the good-natured fellow. 
“You find the person who will do it, and I’m ready.” 

“ Now I must be off to my fair Porter in the City—but’ oh, I 
know a party—meet me to-morrow at the space behind the 
Exchange by Peabody’s statue.” 

Antony, we may be sure, was punctual; and. there he’ saw 
his friend in conversation with a strange little’-old’ man, Jewish 
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somewhat, and leaning on his stick, and in a sort of old rusty 
cloak, like a lawyer’s gown. This was old Shillick, the eminent 
Jew bill-discounter, whom Antony recognised at once, for he 
had, unfortunately, too often made him the butt of his humour: 
chaffing him unmercifully before people, ridiculing his ap- 
pearance, manners and customs, and, above all, creed. Once, 
indeed, when he was enjoying a mid-day cigar, he was said to 
have “expectorated” on Shillick’s coat or cloak. Surely it was 
an accident, for Antony was too much of a gentleman to do 
anything of the kind, or Shillick chose to consider it such. He 
was sorry his friend had no better person to apply to. He 
overheard them talking as he came up: 

“ A thousand for three months? Go on.” 

“Well, and Antony’s name on the back of the bill. He is 
good, you know. Will you ‘do’ it for us?” 

But old Shillick with a cunning look kept repeating, “A 
thousand for three months, and Mr. Antony’s name on the back 
of the bill ?” 

* Do make up your mind, Shillick. Yes or no?” 

“Well, Antony’s paper is not bad—or very bad.” 

“Why? You've heard nothing against it ?” 

“No, no. I mean he'll do. But then, look at all his steamers, 
The Mury Jane, The Miss Porter—old and shakey. Freights 
low, coal going up, underwriters frightened—but I suppose I may 
take him ?” 

“Indeed you may. I say, Shillick, you'll dine with me to- 
morrow ?” 

“On a loin of pork? No, no, Mister Yeo, I'll do any dish- 
count;with you, but not sit down to any dish with you, ha, ha, ha!” 

While they were laughing at this little joke, up came Antony 
himself, greeted by the usurer with the most obsequious courtesy, 
bendings, etc. But there was a secret scowl and a glare in 
his eyes that might have warned our friend. Antony took a high 
hand with the Hebrew, saying, “ He had never backed bills, but 
for this once he was willing. So now, Shillick, how much do you 
want to steal, eh?” 

Shillick grinned, and made the usual excuses: “ He had no 
cash himself; knew a person who had, etc.—one Mr. Tew Ball, 
who might do it. He did not like casting his bread upon the 
waters.” 

“When old Nick quotes Scripture,” said Antony with careless 
insolence—an old Irishwoman with a barrow of apples was near 
him, he took up one of her decayed apples—* it reminds me of 
this,” he said; ‘ good to look at, but rotten inside and bad to eat. 
Well, will you do it, yes or no?” 
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Stung by his insults, old Shillick said bitterly : 

“Mr. Antony, I have not forgotten your repeated insults— 
notably the day you spat on me, by accident I’m told, ha, ha! 
Nay, I hear you once called me ‘ thieving old usurer’ behind my 
back—skinflint —a cur, ete. Now you want cash from me and come 
with a bill—to a ‘thieving old usurer.’ You want his money, do 
you ?—a cur-dog may have his bone, but not cash. Shall I make 
you a low bow and say, ‘ My dear sir, you spat on me—by accident, 
of course—so do let me do your friend’s bill? ” 

It is hard to give an idea of the venom the old Jew put into 
those words, but Antony took them lightly. 

“ Why, you old sinner, ’'ddoitagain. Whatdo I care how you 
do it, or what you do, so that you post the cash.” 

“There, you see,” said old Shillick witha grin. “ How you 
take things! How fly out! See here, my dear children, the old 
man will do it for you—and cheap too.” 

* Aye, but for how much ?” said the suspicious Antony. “ Surely 
the terms are simple, plain as the nose on my face.” 

Here the old usurer began to chuckle. “A little joke that has 
come into my head, the funniest thing you ever heard. You 
shall have the cash, and I shall not,charge you one penny.” 

“God bless me, you're not going to die, Shillick?” said Bas- 
san Yeo, much alarmed. 

But the Jew laughed on. 

“The nose on your face! Such a joke.” 

“I think your old wits are upset,” said Antony. “Tell us 
what security you want, or Ill go elsewhere.” 

“Tam telling you,” chuckled the Jew. “ You told me too. 
The nose on your face!” 

They stared at him. 

“Yes, you shall have the money, my dear boys, and no security 
but that. The beautiful nose on your face. No ships—no nothing, 
except that.” 

They did not know what to make of it. But he was literally in 
earnest. 

And with laughing and coughing, old Shillick was so convulsed, 
that he nearly fell over against the railings of the late Mr. Pea- 
body’s statue. The two young men stared, but could hardly help 
joining in the laughing. 

“It’s certainly cheap,” said Antony; “if you are serious—I 
mean in earnest—I’ll agree. His wits are going,” he added aside 
to his friend. The latter looked doubtful, but the mirth was con- 
tagious, and the bargain was actually sealed over a glass of 
“cham,” Perrier Jouet’s seal, at Pimm’s, close by. Old Shillick, 
still chuckling, went to his office, thence home to his little “box” 
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in the country, where his daughter Jessy kept house for him, a 
very nice looking young lady for a Jewess, and who was secretly 
engaged to a Christian young stockbroker named Lawrence. 

We now turn to Miss Porter, the heiress, whom we find giving 
a garden party at Belmut, her father’s place on the Thames. You 
might read all about it inthe Morning Post of the day. The com- 
pany included: bishops, clergy, lords, M.P.’s and tutti quanti, 
for these young heiresses have ever a great following. Here were 
seen Bully Khan, the Indian Prince, in his turban and jewels, 
and Prince Ragan, with the waxed moustache, and our friend 
Bassan Yeo, in great spirits. The two foreigners exchanged 
glances of dislike, cordially detesting each other. 

The beautiful chatelaine received all with much cordiality and 
grace. The band of the Grenadiers discoursed their music in the 
gardens with much effect, though with a good deal of noise, so 
that young Lawrence, who was also there with the pretty Jessy 
Shillick, could hardly make his tender utterances heard. 

“ What a nuisance,” she said. “ It puts one in the dumps.” 

“Too much brass,” he said, “but really good stuff like the 
Hungarians, with their waltzes, is a different thing. A fellow 
that could listen to them without being touched ought to be 
strung up; I wouldn’t trust him for a contango even. Even our 
bulls and bears I have often seen stopping to listen, when a really 
good German band is playing.” 

Our beautiful hostess was in the highest spirits, and with her 
darling friend Miss Neriss, made pretty little jests on the various 
gentlemen. Wherever she walked she was attended closely by 
Bully Khan, Prince Ragan, and her really favoured Bassan Yeo. 
For the three gentlemen would not let each other out of each 
others’ sight. 

There was now to be a dance on the grass, and the three 
candidates all asked for her hand. There was a little malice in 
her eye as she answered : 

“What am I to do with you all? You must draw lots for me, 
I think—the lot of you. Ha! ha!” 

Here Miss Neriss whispered, and the two ladies giggled for a 
long time. “I have settled it,” said Miss Porter at last. “We 
have a plan. You three must go in one by one into the next 
room. You'll see three boxes on the table, and whoever gets my 
photo shall have me!” 

“ Really and truly,” they all cried. 

“Well, for the dance, for the present,” she said, looking at 
Bassan Yeo in a very. meaning way. 

The company were soon let. into the plan—everybody: liked 
some device of the kind. The Grenadiers were shifted into the 
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hall to play encouraging airs as each went in, and to burst into 
a triumphant march as the victor came out. All the company 
crowded in and peered over each others’ shoulders. She was 
such an odd, free girl, was Miss Porter. 

Bully Khan, in virtue of his rank, was the first to enter. He 
saw three little boxes, one of ormolu, one of silver, and one of 
morocco leather, an envelope case originally. On the first was 
written in Miss Porter’s neat “ pothooks,” “ Don’t you wish you 
may get me,” on the second, “ Sarve you right, sir,” and on the 
third, “ How much will you stand?” The wit of these little in- 
scriptions, written impromptu, show whose the inspiration was. 
She was really a charming spirituelle creature. The Eastern 
hesitated, reading them over several times, at last settled on the 
first, for, as he justly remarked, the first proposition was truth, 
the whole truth. Further, the rich ormolu, like gold, appealed to 
his Eastern sense. As with hesitating fingers he opened the ormolu 
casket, the Grenadiers burst inte the ominous tune, “ The girl I 
left behind me.” It was empty! Amid much laughter the 
discomfited Oriental withdrew. 

Next entered Prince Ragan with the complacent smile of a 
Frenchman. “ Ah, Madame,” he said to the radiant girl who 
stood on guard over the boxes to “see fair.” “I vis vee vas 
boats in ze leetle small box togazer!” a clumsy maladroit com- 
pliment which Miss Porter did not relish. He was at once 
attracted by the silver box. “Sarve him rights,” he repeated, 
“ Ah, yes, La Belle France is served, sall be served right. I soud 
like to see ze man dat woud not. Ah, mademoiselle, zou sall 
allays serves me right, and nevare wrong,” with which compliment 
he opened the box and found it empty! He lost his manners in 
an instant, muttering “sacré! cest infame—un piége,” and 
while the Grenadiers, without intending offence, broke into “The 
Rogue’s March.” 

Lastly came our friend Bassan Yeo. He was a little nervous, 
as was also his inamorata, whose eyes were fixed unintentionally 
on the envelope case. The shrewd City man immediately “ operated 
for his rise.” “*‘ How much will I stand?’ Every halfpenny I 
have in the world. Here goes,” and sure enough inside was the 
cabinet portrait of Miss Porter by Saxony. He accordingly danced 
with Miss Porter, and during that dance, I do believe the long 
pending matter was arranged. At all events, in a week or two 
there was to be read in The World, Vanity Fair, and other 
papers of the kind 

‘We understand that a marriage has been arranged between 
Miss Porter of Belmut, only daughter and heiress of the late 
Mr. Surties Porter, and Bassan Yeo, Esq. 
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“ Also between Miss Neriss, and —— Grashan, Esq.” 

An early day was named, the trousseau ordered from Worth, etc., 
and three months passed away like a dream. 

Suddenly, on one bright morning, Bassan Yeo came rushing 
down to Belmut by an early train, and presented himself to his 
imamorata. 

“ Here’s a dreadful business,” he cried; “ poor Antony utterly 
ruined; two of his steamers not heard of, and gone to the bottom— 
everything gone wrong. Poor, poor Antony, then there’s the bill 
—my bill m 

“Your bill,” said Miss Porter, in a tone of gentle reproach. 
“ Surely, surely you were not so——” 

“Yes, indeed I was. But then we were boys together. Oh, 
it’s a dreadful business. Old Shillick has issued a warrant.” 

**We must lend him the money.” 

* Oh, that’s not it. He says he’ll only have his nose, nothing 
else!” added Bassan Yeo, ruefully. 

The impetuous girl burst out into screams of laughter, in which 
Bassan Yeo joined. 

When she had heard the odd details, she clapped her 
hands. 

“Oh, if we could only do this Jew. Let me see. Leave it all 
to me, and I'll think of something. Poor, poor Mr. Antony; to 
lose his nose! Ha, ha!” 

Bassan Yeo hurried off to give his friend such comfort as he 
could. To his horror he found his friend in custody—bail refused. 
An aggravated assault on a poor old Jew, to whom he owed 
money. It was to come on at the Criminal Court next day. The 
unhappy Antony refused even to employ counsel—perhaps from a 
mistaken sense of horror at the vile Shillick, and the fact of his 
daughter having just bolted with that young stockbroker made 
him the more furious. 

The affair naturally attracted a great deal of attention. 

The story had leaked out, and the oddity of the security—a 
human nose—excited all sorts of speculations. Some said both 
were mad, others that they wouldn’t advance a farthing on such 
an article. 

The court was crowded by Antony’s friends—drawn, it must be 
said, by curiosity rather than sympathy. It was a painful moment 
when Antony was “put forward.” Every one of his friends 
strained their necks to get a good view. Old Shillick chuckled 
and rubbed his lean hands. 

“So he expectorated on me, did he,” he said to a Jew friend. 
“T have him on the spit now. Not so bad a mot for a bill- 
discounter.” 
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Mr. Justice Duke tried the case, supported by the Lord Mayor 
and others. 

Antony, who was the soul of honour, at once pleaded “ Guilty! ” 

“ But consider,” said the judge to Antony, “ you may have a 
defence.” 

‘Have you any counsel retained, prisoner ?” asked his lordship. 

** No, my lud,” said old Shillick, “ he ain’t. He ’salted me.” 

* Salted you?” said his lordship. 

“ He means assaulted, my lord,” said a counsel amicus cwrie. 

“ Well, you mustn’t interrupt.” 

“ He ’salted and beat me, and he ain’t got no defence, for I did 
nothink to him.” 

“Hold your tongue,” said his lordship politely. 

* Si—lence ! ” cried the usher. 

“No,” said poor Antony, sadly. “I have no counsel, my lord, 
and don’t desire any. I am a poor sheep in the hands of the 
butcher, and not very prime meat either. Even if I am acquitted 
on this charge, he has me otherwise. I cannot take up his bill ; 
and he can take off my nose.” 

“ What stuff is this?” said the judge angrily. 

“T am serious, my lord. In arash moment I agreed to give 
this security, which I am told is good at law, under some 
old unrepealed statute.” 

“ He’s right, my lud,” said Shillick. “ Many years ago the 
pint was raised as to having a man’s hand struck off for doing 
summut, and a special act had to be passed repealin’ it. I'll have 
his nose or nothing.” 

The clerk here whispered to the bench. 

“Mr. Dickey Davy tells me,” said his lordship, “ that a special 
counsel has been retained.” 

At this moment there was rustling and shuffling and a young 
barrister made his way to the front—the delicate elegant 
features of the face contrasting oddly with his rich and heavy 
beard. He was followed by his junior with abag, equally bearded 
and equally refined. 

“ Are you—eh ?” asked the judge. “What doesit mean? I 
don’t remember your name, exactly,” said the judge. 

“ There’s a letter from Serjeant Bellairs which will tell you all 
about me,” said the young counsel. 

“Oh, a relation of our late brother Porter,” said the judge, 
complacently. ‘ Couldn’t be in better hands. Proceed with the 
case,” 

Mr. Porter sat, pushed up his wig behind in Q. C. style, and 
began to take notes. f 
But Shillick started up and cried out excitedly: 
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“There’s no defence, m’lud, and there ain’t to be. "Tis a 
shwindle if there is.” 

“Sit down,” said the judge. 

Shillick then placed himself exactly opposite the unhappy 
Antony, gloating over his prey, until Bassan Yeo, stung to fury, 
said to him— 

“Shame, shame! Why do you stare in that indecent way at 
your victim ?” 

Shillick laughed. “I wash thinking how he will look without 
hish nose.” 

A shudder went round the court. 

“Bless my soul,” said the judge. “This is very odd—yet the 
point is interesting. Let me see the bill—quite regular. Youknow 
Mr. Porter, the grand maxim of the law.” 

“ Volentia non fit injuria,” said the young counsel readily. 
* No harm is done to a willing man.” 

“First-class counsel,” cried Shillick, “he ought to be on the 
bench, so he ought.” 

‘* Silence,” called the usher. 

“ Remove that man if he interrupts,” said Mr. Justice Duke, 
rather nettled by the allusions to himself. 

The case began. Shillick got into the box and made a circum- 
stantial statement of the assault, time, place and all regular. 
Then young Mr. Porter rose to cross-examine. 

“We don’t traverse the assault, m’lud. The thing is, will the 
prosecutor press the other part of the case. I put it to you, 
Shillick, you won’t be hard on this poor man.” 

“Why shouldn’t I, my sagacious young practitioner?” said 
Shillick, unmovingly. ‘“ Who'll make me——” 

** Because—because it’s your best policy. Is there any use ? 
I’m for settling—settling everything. The noblest, wisest have 
always settled. It’sa holy attribute. Oh, my friend, never push 
things too far, when you have a good case. There is a rare and 
splendid virtue in arbitration. It seems an inspiration of Heaven 
itself, when two of earth’s creatures are at loggerheads. The 
courts refer to the case, umpire appointed, and two arbitrators. 
It’s an attribute of the High Court of Chancery itself. It 
descends even to the meanest County Court. Oh, consider this, 
my lud, and you the prosecutor. One day we ourselves may 
want an arbitrator—even his lordship himself. If there wasn’t 
settling, why the best mark among us all would scarcely keep 
our heads above water. Come, Shillick, show that you have bowels, 
some bowels at least. Take a sum down, tear up the bill and settle.” 

A thrill ran round the court at this fine burst. Who was this 
young Porter of the Liverpool Assizes ? 
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But Shillick was pitiless. ‘ Won’t do,” he said, “when it’s 
paid, all right.” 

“ Well, then,” said the young counsel, “there is nothing for it 
but: to throw up the sponge. Your case is proved.” 

“ Well, you are a sagacious Q.C.,” cried Shillick, enthusiasti- 
cally. “The judge there don’t know any more.” 

Again the judge, annoyed at this comparison, threatened to 
have him turned out. 

Poor Antony hung down his head. His friend, Bassan Yeo, 
who was holding his hand, now broke out furiously. 

“ My dear boy, it’s a shame. You know I’m to be married to 
a beautiful young woman, wealthy beyond the dream of avarice. 
Well, I vow and declare I’d give her up, stock, shares, everything 
to this cormorant, to get you out of this scrape!” 

“ Bravo!” said the young counsel. “I have a good mind to 
tell your wife. J know her.” 

* Hush, hush!” said the usher. 

The indecent Shillick, who now saw the case was going with 
him, rivetted all attention by pulling out a large surgical knife, 
and proceeding to whet it on the edge of a bench. 

This caused a shudder. Bassan Yeo called to him indignantly, 
“What do you do that for?” 

“ His nose,” chuckled the Jew. “It’s mine; it’s mine.” 

“This is sickening,” said the judge. ‘“ Well, now, Mr. 
Porter.” 

The young counsel drew his gown up in the regular profes- 
sional way, flattened out his brief, and arranged the queue of his 
wig; then, lifting up his knee on the seat, proceeded to address 
the jury. 

“T agree, my lud, there is no resisting the facts of this case. 
Everything is regular and ship-shape, and the consideration 
perfect. If this Jewish gentleman chooses to lend his cash on a 
nose, and he gets a foolish person to agree to let him have it, I 
see no reason why it should not be duly levied and execution follow 
by due process of law.” 

“First rate. There’s law for you. I’d make him Lord Chan- 
cellor to-morrow.” 

The judge would now really have had the interrupter turned out 
but for the intercession of his counsel, who said he wished the pro- 
secutor to remain. ‘“ For there is a point of law entirely for your 
lordship, which I shall now state, and which I believe is fatal to 
the prosecutor’s case. (Sensation in court.) Unfortunately the 
old statute of Elizabeth is unrepealed by which a man can 
actually dispose of parts of his own body, either by sale or other- 
wise ; even now after one’s death there is a right of disposition for 
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the advancement of science. But there is a very nice point, as to 
the exact surgical definition of the nose, which I believe is un- 
settled, namely, where that member strictly ends or begins; and if 
our Jewish friend’s knife impinge on the cheek or lip, or does 
injury to the same, the defendant would be warranted in resist- 
ance. Nay, until this point is settled, your lordship will not 
decree, as the defendant is not bound to put his life in peril. 
I submit that your lordship has no choice but to decide with me 
on this.” 

And the young counsel sat down while a buzz of triumphant 
applause ran through the court. 

It actually was so. The judge referred to one or two cases, and 
declared without hesitation that he should direct the jury to find 
for the defendant, which they did to a burst of applause, which 
was not checked by the court, but should have been. 

“ Let he and his nose go to the devil,” roared Shillick, “and the 
whole lot of you.. Pay the money, then.” 

“Put that man in the dock,” cried the judge. “I sentence 
you to a month’s imprisonment with hard labour for insulting the 
court.” 

“As he is there, my lord,” said the young counsel, “I have 
another point. It is a question whether there be not a constructive 
assault, an attempt that puts my client in peril of his life. Your 
lordship saw his demeanour in court, the flourishing of a lethal 
weapon. I submit that the old statute of Elizabeth I referred to 
was conceived in another spirit and for the advantage of the 
common wealth. A man who took this sort of security had some 
honest aim in view. But here the end was destructive and 
revengeful.” 

“Tam with you,” said the judge, “and it is admirably argued.’ 

“First rate,” called out Bassan Yeo. ‘“ He ought to be Lord 
Chancellor. Eh, Jew?” 

There was a roar of laughter, in which the court joined. 

“You are imprisoned for six months, with hard labour, and 
must pay a fine of a thousand pounds tothe Crown. Further, the case 
shall be laid before the Attorney-general, who will no doubt direct 
a prosecution for feloniously attempting the life of the prosecutor.” 

“They may then—” began Shillick. But here he was dragged 
back by the warders and removed. 

That evening at Belmut, the whole party were assembled. The 
overjoyed and happy Antony, the beaming Bassan Yeo, the innu- 
merable friends of Miss Porter, who could talk of nothing but the 
trial and the clever young counsel who had “ got off” Antony. It 
was known he had been invited down and had consented to come. 
They were all assembled in the grand drawing-room waiting for 


” 
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the hostess. Suddenly a carriage drove up, and the two young 
counsel, strange to say, arrayed in their wigs and gowns, entered. 
They were overwhelmed with congratulations. 

“But where’s our hostess? Where’s Miss Porter?” cried 
Bassan Yeo. 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Porter, gaily. “ What will she say, when I tell 
her what you said—that you'd give her up?” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said the other, though a little confused. “I 
am sure you wouldn’t doa shabby thing like that; you, so clever.” 

The next moment the beard and wig were thrown off, and the 
two bright young women stood revealed. 

In conclusion, it may be added, that this remarkable case 
actually led to the passing of a special Act of Parliament repealing 
the awkward statute of Elizabeth. 








A WEEK IN KILLARNEY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN,” ‘“ ROSSMOYNE,” ETC. 


CuHaprer VIII. 


Ir occurs to me, as we sit at our rather late dinner, that Miss 
Kingsley’s appearance to-night is more than ordinarily festive. It 
is something in her gown, I think (which is, as usual, white), or 
else in her broad, soft sash, which is of an esthetic green,—olive- 
green,—which fact I evolve from Carrie. She has a tiny string of 
pearls round her neck, and a little sweet-scented rose in her hair. 
Jones, who, though still hoarse, is well to the front, cannot take 
his eyes off her, and Brooke grows drowsy with admiration. 

Then dinner comes to an end, and I am sitting outside the hall 
door, enjoying a well-earned cigar after the trying events of the 
day, when a most complicated note from Carrie is handed to me 
by the bull-terrier. “I am to go to her directly! She awaits me 
in my dressing-room. It is all very abominable and distressing. 
I am not to stay to finish my odious cigar, but to hasten to her.” 

What on earth is the matter now? I fling away the unoffend- 
ing weed and race at the top of my speed to my dressing-room, 
expecting to behold Carrie in extremis. 

She is, however, walking briskly up and down the room, looking 
tearful, but in no wise at the last gasp. 

“ Oh, it is dreadful!” she says. ‘“ He came to me just now as 
white as a ghost, and almost in tears. He said dreadful things. 
And what could J say? Im afraid she likes the other best.” 

“So am I.” (She is beginning evidently to agree with my 
Jones theory.) 

“1 never saw anything so forlorn as he looked. He—he looked 
positively swicidal !” she says, hysterically. ‘I shouldn’t wonder 
at anything he might do.” 

“* He always looks like an escaped lunatic,” I remark. “ Pro- 
bably he will do something worthy of note in the years to come.” 

“He'll do it now!” says Carrie, with nervous solemnity. “ He 
threatened as much. He said things had come to a crisis, and 
that matters should be decided now ‘at once and for all.’ it didn’t 
seem to me at the moment that I understood what he meant, but 
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I believe he is going to challenge his rival. There will bea duel. 
Good heavens! what 7s to be done ?” 

“ What, indeed ?” say I. 

*‘ Oh, what an answer to make to me when I feel half distracted ! ” 
says Carrie, with wild reproach. “Can’t you suggest something ? 
Oh, what a man to marry?” 

Here she falls a-weeping. I confess with terrible self-contempt 
that even now, when marriage is an old tale with me, Carrie’s 
tears fill me with despair. 

“Don’t do that!” Iery. Don’t you know there isn’t a bit 
of good to be got out of tears? There isn’t indeed, if you will 
only look at it in the right light.” 

“TI asked him,” says Carrie, still sobbing, * if she had ever given 
him cause to hope. But he said ‘ yes’ and ‘no’ so often and so 
indiscriminately that I couldn’t make out what he meant. But 
how she could prefer the other is more than I can explain.” 

* Well, I don’t know,” I say, slowly, thinking of Jones’s good 
humour (when away from Brooke), which ought in a measure to 
make up for the build of his nose. “He might perhaps be 
regarded by some girls in a more favourable light than the other ; 
but yet there is something, as you suggest, about——” 

“ Yes; isn’t there?” says Carrie, with enthusiasm. “I, for 
my part, should not dream of comparing them.” 

“Neither should /,” with emphasis, feeling she is growing hard 
on poor Jones. “ One is a consummate puppy, the other——” 

** Just so,” says Carrie, hastily, with a view, as I imagine, to 
shutting me up. “ Oh, if you had seen his face!” 

“T don’t want to see it,” I remark, sulkily. ‘ I’ve seen con- 
siderably too much of it. It is as ill favoured a countenance as I 
know.” 

* There’s a great deal of good in it.” 

“There’s a great deal of bad in it.” 

“T don’t agree with you at all. And it is impossible, George, 
to know on what side you really are: you seem to chop and 
change with every wind.” 

*The whole thing is not worth one unkind word from you to 
me, or vice versa,” I remark, calmly. “The question is about 
Miss Kingsley. We have failed to fathom her meaning, though 
the intentions of these most mistaken young men are only too 
clear to us. And, after all, I suppose it does make a difference to 
a girl whether a man is tall or short.” 

“Of course ; yet it can’t be everything, you know.” 

*“‘ Nevertheless, height counts.” 

* No, it doesn’t,” says she, vehemently. 

Now, I am at.the very least six feet one in height, and always 
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up to this believed myself the dearer to Carrie because of my 
many inches. I am therefore very naturally offended by this 
remark, It is, besides, a most gratuitous insult, as Brooke is of 
a goodly height himself, and therefore her pretended indifference 
to the advantages to be gained by his dignified stature over the 
somewhat innumerous inches of Jones is put forward merely for 
my annoyance. 

“If you mean to tell me you honestly believe,” I begin, hotly, 
“that a girl would prefer as a lover a little, fat, squat man, 
| ee 
“Oh, George! And I thought Mr. Jones was your friend!” 

“So he is. But there’s justice in all things, and I wonder you 
aren’t ashamed to mention Jones’s name when you are supporting 
that fellow against him.” 

“ What fellow ?” 

“Brooke.” . 

“Mr. Brooke !. NONSENSE!” says Carrie. “I can’t bear him. 
He is”—with airy fickleness—* quite the most insupportable young 
man I ever met in my life. He is quite too much for anybody, 
with his absurd airs and graces; but Mr. Jones 7 

“You mean to tell me that all this time you have been 
advocating the cause of Jones?” I ask, with a little gasp of 
intense surprise. 

“Of course I have. Poor fellow! he is in quite a dreadful 
state.” 

“T should have thought his cold bath might have damped his 
ardour,” say I, grimly. 

“Tt hasn’t, then; he seems terribly in earnest. He left me,” 
says Carrie, growing terrified again, “with the declared deter- 
mination that the night should not pass without his obtaining 
satisfaction. Oh, George, when men talk of ‘satisfaction’ they 
always mean bullets, don’t they, now ?” 

* Do they ?” say I. 

“You needn’t think to hide it from me,” says Carrie, tearfully. 
“T can see through you quite plainly. Like myself, you dread 
the worst.” 

“Well, let us go down stairs and face it,” I return. 

We go down stairs. In the drawing-room we find Muriel alone ; 
all the other occupants of the hotel seem to be—well, anywhere 
you like but here. As we open the door, she looks up with a 
quick, expectant glance and a swift rush of colour, that dies away 
as her eyes encounter ours. Was it Jones, was it Brooke, she was 
expecting ? At all events, it is plain to us that the fact that it is 
only we is a disappointment to her. 

We have hardly time to speculate on this fact, when the door 
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is once more thrown rudely open, and in come—or rather rush— 
Jones and Brooke. With one accord they dash up the room and 
toward Miss Kingsley. Fell determination shines within their 
eyes, so does raging anger. Are they going to precipitate them- 
selves upon her bodily, and rend her limb from limb, as a means 
of ending, once and for all, the mad rivalry between them? Is 
this “ the worst” of which Carrie spoke just now ? 

An instant later I am convinced that her annihilation is not so 
much their object as a settled determination to make her come to 
the point and decide between them. 


“ They come, they come, with their flashing eyes, 
And their cheek of passion’s hue!” 


And very unlimited cheek, too, as it seems to me. An absorbing 
fear that the other may speak before him fills the breast of each. 
At last they have reached her. 

“Miss Kingsley!” says Brooke, in a tone suggestive of hard 
running. 

“ Miss Kingsley!” pants Jones, in a tone suggestive of apoplexy. 

Evidently the supreme moment has come. 

But how is it with Miss Kingsley now in this important hour, 
when the last act of the drama is being played? What is she look- 
ing at down there at the lower end of the room, where the lamp- 
light scarcely penetrates? Her glance has travelled past the 
belligerents—it is indeed even possible that she does not see them 
—to something that is standing in the door-way. This something 
presently resolves itself into a tall young man clad in light tweed. 
With a little impassioned gesture she waves aside the breathless 
Jones and Brooke and advances toward this apparition. Oh, the 
light that springs into her lovely eyes as she does this, the glad 
sweetness of her lips! 

“ You, Cyril!” she says, and no more; but her hands are now 
imprisoned within his, and there is a ring in her voice that to us 
is new,—such a soft, tender, lingering delight is in it. As forthe 
tall young man, he seems beyond speech, and simply stands star- 
ing at her, in a fashion suggestive of the idea that if cannibalism 
were not now considered vulgar he would willingly devour her. 

Then sanity is restored to them. 

“ Carrie,” she says, turning prettily towards us, though with one 
hand still considerately left to the tall young man, who I am con- 
vinced could never have got on without it,—“ Carrie, let me in- 
troduce to you Cyril, Captain Fitzgerald.’ 

Before she has finished this small speech her happy eyes have 
again returned to her lover. Her lover! What lover? Which 
lover? We seem all in a maze; we mutter something that after- 
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ward we hope was polite, and Carrie finds her hand is grasped in a 
very friendly and fleshly manner by the apparition. When I say 
“we,” you will understand that I allude solely to myself and 
Carrie, as I am too much afraid of them to be able to look at either 
Jones or Brooke, to discover how they are bearing up under this 
astounding surprise. 

“ This, Cyril, is one of my very dearest friends,” says Muriel, 
indicating Carrie. ‘ And this is another,” with a smile at me,— 
“Mr. Desmond, Captain Fitzgerald.” 

It is clear that any friend of this girl’s must at once be regarded 
with affection by the tall young man. He wrings my hand warmly, 
and gives me as long and as kindly a glance as he can spare from 
Muriel. Indeed, it would be impossible for the very densest per- 
sou not to see how it is between him and her. A shudder passes 
over me when I think of Brooke and Jones. Is there not danger 
in the deadly silence that has fallen upon them ? [Is it paralysis, 
or a tigerish gathering of themselves together for a spring? 

“ Now, Iam glad we are all friends,” says Muriel, with the sweet- 
est grace. There is something about her beauty at this moment 
that might well be termed exquisite. Then she turns again to 
him, and says, with an impulsiveness I could hardly have believed 
possible in the calm girl of the past few days, “ What a time it has 
been! I thought you would never come !” 

“T thought so too,” says he, simply. “ When was it we were 
last together? It seems an eternity ago. This was certainly the 
longest month I ever put in in my life.” 

“ But it is over now,” says she, and large tears rise in her eyes. 

They are speaking quite openly, quite naturally to each other. 
We are forgotten. It is plain to us that in all the world ‘just now 
there is only she for him, and he for her. 

But where are Jones and Brooke ? StealthilyI turn a reluctant 
eye upon them. They are standing huddled together in a corner, 
as it were, gaping with lack-lustre eyes upon their undoer. All 
their fire has died out of them ; they are as crushed, as forlorn as a 
heap of ashes. They look ready to slink away and hide their dis- 
comfiture in some dark spot, but even this poor consolation is 
denied them ; they are bound to face publicity. 

“These are two other friends of mine,” says Muriel, turning 
eagerly to them in her new happiness, lest they should deem 
themselves forgotten. Alas! could she but know it, that is all 
their desire. “They have been kinder to me than I can say.” 
Then she introduces them to the fortunate, smiling Cyril, and 
the wretched young men have to come forward and make him 
a gracious bow, while she looks on with quite a new friendly smile 
for them upon her lips. “If—if I had been their sister,” she 
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says, with-a soft touch of effusive gratitude, “ they could not have 
shown me greater attention.” 

She positively beams upon them. It is all too much for the 
poor youths. Instinctively in their anguish they turn to each 
other. In this terrible moment all the fresh wrongs are forgiven, 
nothing is remembered but the good old days when they were 
school-boys together, and those later days when they were chums 
at Cambridge. They move a little closer to each other. Was it 
for this false fair one they surrendered a life-long friendship? 
A little nearer still they draw, and Brooke (who is by far the 
limpest of the two, and therefore the one upon whom grief—that 
is, chagrin—has taken the strongest hold) turns to Jones, and 
gazes on him with a dreary eye, out of which all rancour has 
flown. 

With such an eye does Jones return his glance, and. then 
Brooke totters forward. He slips his hand within Jones’s arm; 
there is a momentary hesitation, and then Jones accepts the 
situation, the arm, and the unspoken apology, and with faltering 
footsteps takes his recovered friend and himself out of the room. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“WELL, I was amazed, weren’t you?” says Carrie, when we 
are, a little later on, in our own room. “ After all, you know, the 
very silliest person could have seen she didn’t mean to have 
anything to do with those two foolish young men.” 

“ You saw it quite plainly,” say I, unable to restrain a passing 
remembrance of her spoken conviction that Brooke would be the 
man. 

“So did you,” says she, with a steady glance that at once 
reduces me to order. “You were quite certain she wouldn’t look 
at Mr. Jones. I think I have heard you say so a thousand 
times.” 

“‘ Oh, make it half a dozen!” say I, meekly. “I can’t encou- 
rage exaggeration, even when it is on my side.” 

Then something strikes us both, and we laugh aloud. 

“ Didm’t she take us in?” says Carrie, in a whisper. “ Well, 
after all, there is comfort in the thought that we were both sold. 
I should never have forgiven you if I had been the only one so 
utterly at fault.” 

“T think I like her captain,” say I. “There was something 
honest in the grasp of his hand. And isn’t she in love with him, 
though? Did you mark her eyes?” 

“It was all like a charming little scene out of something,” ‘says 
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Carrie, amiably, “ everything seemed to fit in so nicely. Yes, he 
is very handsome, and somehow suits her. And, in spite of those 
melancholy young men, what a lovely time we have had during 
these last few days!” 

“ What a pity we are bound to leave to-morrow ! by 

“Tt can’t be helped, and, at all events, we must take Muriel 
back to her aunt.” 

* Shall we go.by the early « or the mid-day train?” 

“ If we could be only sure,” says Carrie, in a disturbed whisper, 
“ when they are going. I wouldn’t meet them again for anything 
you could offer. How shall we find out their movements ? ” 

At this moment there is a tramping noise in the corridor 
outside, and a stifled voice, that we yet know to belong to Brooke, 
is heard calling wildly for a waiter. We hold our breaths to 
listen, and presently the bull-terrier appears upon the scene 
outside. 

“ Mr. Jones and I leave by the earliest train,” says Brooke, in 
a stern tone. ‘ You understand, the VERY eurliest,—at cockcrow, 
if possible. We—we have a most important reason for leaving 
as soon as we possibly can.’ 

“ Ail right, sir. I'll see to it,” says the bull-terrier, with an 
amount of sympathy in his voice that%convinces us he knows all 
about it. It would be a gigantic intellect indeed that succeeded 
in hiding its private affairs from the ken of a servant. 

“ That’s all right,” says Carrie, ina relieved tone. “ Then we 
go by the mid-day train, which is of course much more convenient. 
And naturally Muriel will now get one little row upon the lake 
with her Cyril.” 

“ Le roi est mort, vive le roi!” I can see at once that, so far 
as Carrie is concerned, Jones and Brooke and their lovers’-woes are 
already forgotten, and that the tall young man in gray is the one 
important thing at present. As I myself feel a sneaking kindness 
for this tall young man, I forbear to sneer. 

And so to sleep. All through my dreams are tinged with 
living memories of glowing beauty,—of mountains red with the 
fires of dying sunsets; of placid lakes asleep within the arms of 
a pale silver moon; of tall, dark firs and drooping, snowy blos- 
soms; and a very harmony of echoes, resounding from fairy glen 
to wild, bare rock and back again, until the distance swallows them 
and they are lost. In vain I seem to search for them, striving 
with this and that monster imprisoned in the strange fastnesses 
of the majestic mountains, until my dreams become a misery. 
Surely the faces of two of these Titans are known to me. That 
lean, long nose, that sallow cheek,—once seen never to be forgotten, 
—surely they belong to Brooke disembodied, more fearsome than 
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he was, but still Brooke. And that rotund form, that fleshy face ? 
‘Tis Jones, ’tis he himself! In vain I flee. They compass me on 
every side. Frantically I rush forward and fling myself headlong 
into space. 

There is a roar of many waters in my ears, a flash of myriad 
diamonds in my eyes, and swiftly I find myself, with a strange sense 
of being carried onward with an unearthly rapidity of motion, 
immersed in the magnificent torrent of the Tore Cascade. From 
rock to rock I bound, past glowing greens and trailing crimsons, 
hurrying ever and ever—whither ? 

“I have borne a good deal, George, but this is quite too much. 
Really, one had better be up and dressed, though tired to death, 
than listening to such nonsense. For all the sleep I can get, I 
might just as well never have gone to bed.” 

It is Carrie’s voice. Oh, blessed sound! did I ever do the sweet- 
ness of it justice? With its coming cascade, demons, all vanish 
into thin air. 

“You have saved me!” I ery, with a sigh of rapturous relief. 

“Tam sure I am very glad of it,” says Carrie, dryly. “I wish 
I had done it an hour ago. Perhaps, as a reward for my valour, 
you will now give up your shouts and groans, and permit me to 
close my eyes for a few minutes.” 

I graciously accord her the permission demanded, and this time 
lose myself in a dreamless slumber. 

Next day sees us speeding as fast as an uncommonly slow train 
can take us away from the land of beauty in which we have been 
sojourning. A little sad feeling has fallen upon Carrie and me. 
As for our companions, they are lost to all sentiment save one, and 
have ceased for the present to believe in any such foolish thing as 
regret. 

With longing eyes we catch our last glimpse of wooded Tore, 
and watch the sunbeams playing upon Mangerton until it too 
fades out of sight. And now even the Paps are gone from us, 
and another land—one “ flat, stale, and unprofitable ”—seems to 
have opened on our view. As we reach Mallow, it is to us as 
though only a lovely memory is all we can call our own. 

The change of trains here still further helps to break the link 
that binds us to the South. We breath a tender sigh, and cast 
one longing glance to where fair Kerry lies. Involuntarily we kiss 
our hands to it, and so farewell to thee, Killarney ! 


THE END. 


VOL. XXXV. 





THE MUDDLEBOROUGH ENTERTAINMENT. 


MUDDLEBOROUGH is a dull little town—a very dull little town 
indeed—situated no matter where, built no matter when, and 
was certainly not a place to which one would resort when one was 
out of sorts or wanted a little exhilarating society. 

Its inhabitants consisted for the most part of men, women, and 
children, the remaining portion being composed of lunatics. and 
babies in arms, the former for a wonder being the most numerous. 

Regarding the industrial facts, there is little or less than 
nothing to be said. The Muddleboroughites employed their time 
much in the same manner as most people of small towns, that is 
to say, that the men drank quite as much, the women gossipped 
quite as much, and the small fry made mud pies in the gutters 
with quite as much zest as the men, women and children of every 
other working community. 

It is not, however, concerning either of these occupations that 
I desire to write ; no, my pen finds a better theme in the descrip- 
tion of an event at which the Muddleboroughites made their first 
stand as a social community. The how, when, where, and where- 
fore of the important event will be detailed in a manner befitting 
their solemnity. 

It happened that towards the close of the year 1882 an enter- 
prising Muddleboroughite suddenly conceived the idea that his 
native town was in want of a little relaxation from beer-drinking, 
gossipping, and mudpie-making, and was struck with the rather 
brilliant idea that a little amusement would not be out of place at 
that gay and festive season. Who this enterprising party was has 
not been ascertained, but it is a well-known fact that, soon after 
the event to which I have referred, Boodles, one of the largest 
cheesemongers (do not imagine, dear reader, that I in any way 
wish to draw attention to the fact that this gentleman’s figure 
was somewhat of “ Jumbonious” proportions), this worthy man, 
I say, became insane, and popular opinion points a scornful if 
somewhat dirty finger at him, as the originator of the idea. Be 
this as it may, towards the end of November in the said year 
1882, a committee was formed which called itself “The Society 
for the Promotion of Pleasure among a Persevering People,” of 
which title the members were sincerely and deservedly proud; 
‘true, its length was somewhat of a drawback, especially as the 
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gentlemen deputed to visit the community in the interests of 
the committee being somewhat of a nervous disposition, the first 
half hour of their deputations were usually spent in frantic, truly 
heartrending endeavours to give utterance to the glorious title of 
their still more glorious society. Very often this rather imposing 
name would be delivered thus—The So—so—so—ciety for the pro— 
prom—motion of please—please—pleasure among a per—perse— 
see—vering people.” This slight want of boldness on the part of 
the unfortunate canvassers often led their listeners to entertain 
the idea that their visit had been made in the interests of the 
sewing society, and many strange mistakes consequently occurred, 

Regarding the rest of the society, little need be said, it is with 
their work that we have to do. 

At their first meeting, then, the members of this world-known 
committee numbered in all exactly three, but as one of the 
worthy gentlemen had been out canvassing during the whole of 
the day, the number of drinks to which he had been treated made 
it no small a difficulty to make him keep on his feet at all, with- 
out the assistance of his two—justly named—supporters. In 
spite, however, of this unfortunate individual’s “ compulsory con- 
dition,” as he insisted upon calling it, the dignity of his position 
as a member of so great a society was not quite effaced from his 
somewhat clouded mind, indeed, so great was his desire to address 
the meeting, that it was only by dint of a little physical force 
that he could be reduced to anything like order at all. This, 
however, accomplished, I am sorry to have to record that the two 
remaining colleagues nearly came to blows, for the possession of the 
post of chairman, indeed, the dispute was only decided by one of 
the worthy gentlemen so far forgetting the grandeur of his position 
as to make a rush for the coveted seat, refusing to be displaced, 
even when the force of his suddenly taking this disputed throne 
led to a sudden and ignominious collapse of that somewhat 
rickety seat of honour. Thus the remaining member, with a 
crushing glance at his chief, was obliged to content hmself with 
no better a resting place than a beer barrel, the insignificance of 
which, however, was lost by the overwhelming hauteur of its 
occupier. Matters having thus been arranged, the worthy chair- 
man made a long and pithy speech, full of gracefully expressed 
sentiment and apt allusion to the business in hand, but its pur- 
port is entirely immaterial, as it has nothing whatever to do with 
this tale. 

After this several motions were raised and carried with great 
force, be it observed, by the supported member whose part in the 
proceedings was necessarily small, for as the vice-chairman re- 
marked, he (the member suffering from severe mental indis- 
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position) carried the motions, and they (the members) carried 
him. 

It is not necessary here to detail at length the rest of the pro- 
ceedings, suffice it to say that when at length the worthy vice- 
chairman rose to propose an adjournment of the meeting, he did 
so with so much difficulty, that he felt bound to state that the 
duty which he had undertaken had proved too much for him, 
indeed, he was so far overcome, that he dissolved into tears upon 
the shoulder of his beloved and esteemed brother, the chairman. 
This gentleman, be it said, retained to the end his sullen, some- 
what dogged composure, and the last his colleagues saw of him, 
was his portly figure still seated as determinedly as ever in the 
contested chair. 

After numerous meetings, a little more successful in their object 
of producing pleasure to a persevering people, the date for what 
was styled the first Muddleborough popular entertainment was 
decided upon. . After considerable difficulty as how to compose 
the programme, it was agreed that a competition was to be raised, 
any one who wished to enjoy the honour of appearing at the said 
entertainment was to present him or herself at Mrs. Jackson’s 
second floor back drawing-room and to wait the trial of his means 
of producing pleasure for a persevering people. This arrangement 
was considered a highly ingenious one, and was looked forward 
to by the committee with great delight. On the night therefore 
of the appointed trial, a small and select party gathered in the 
aforesaid drawing-room, to which one by one the candidates for 
the public favour were admitted who had each to give a trial of 
skill. Among the first to arrive was a band of singing maidens 
and mashers, who believed they were unrivalled in their line. 
They expressed a wish to be allowed to go through the whole list 
of their duets, trios, solos, and chorus, but were overruled 
and directed to select one chorus only. This they did, and 
for the next quarter of an hour the inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood of Mrs. Jackson were diverted by such a cats’ concert as had 
rarely ever been heard before. The effect, however, of this out- 
burst of song might have been truly magnificent, had it not been 
that the leading soprano, a young lady of forty-five with prancing 
curls, became suddenly and unaccountably enamoured of one of 
the committee, an extremely bashful young man, who, as the 
beautiful songstress made no attempt to hide her suddenly 
conceived feelings, grew momently more crimson and uncomfort- 
able, that one of his brother colleagues kindly offered him the use 
of an umbrella, from behind which substantial refuge, it being a 
gingham, the unfortunate victim to this passion peeped at 
intervals through a large hole in the cover. 
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Now this little episode, adding as it did so much feeling to the 
rendering of the fair one’s part, might have lead to the acceptance 
by the committee of the services of maiden and mashers’ chorus, 
had it not been for the fact that the fair songstress already 
alluded to had an accepted lover in the person of the leading 
tenor. This unfortunate individual, on perceiving his lady’s 
conduct, evinced such unmistakable signs of a violent and 
consuming jealousy, that his rendering of his part in a duet 
with the faithless soprano was somewhat at variance with the 
composer’s original intention. The two, unheedful of their 
brother and sister singers, threw such force and feeling into their 
parts that alarm soon began to be evinced as to whether the 
affair would end without bloodshed. The soprano persistently 
warbled, quavered, trilled, smiled, sighed, implored and became 
coy, all with a persistent and fatal inclination in the direction 
of the young man. The tenor hissed, ground his teeth (which 
was silly of him as they were false), tore one hair out of his 
remaining dozen, struggled ruthlessly with his feelings in the 
form of his shirt front, which had to be handled carefully, being a 
dicky, and in every way acted the enraged lover to perfection. 
Matters went on thus for some time, till at length seizing the 
still warbling lover by the wrist, the fragile soprano gave forth a 
frantic C sharp and flung herself, in spite of his frantic efforts to 
escape, into the arms of the poor frightened committee-man. 
What happened next none knew, but when peace was restored the 
chorus had somewhat ignominously vanished, and the soprano’s 
victim sat, like Marius, on the ruins of his late defence ; the Roman 
had the advantage, as broken columns and stones are doubtless a 
softer seat than the battered remains of a good old gamp. 
Indeed, whether from the fact of his social or literal position it is 
hard to say, but the poor young committee-man was discovered to 
be in tears, in which lachrymose condition he was conveyed home 
by a guard of friends, and we hear he has since emigrated ; 
no doubt for fear of seeing again that black curled 
songstress. 

Next on the list came a gentleman with a cornet, which he 
might have played very well, had it not been for being some- 
what short breathed, which fact made his rendering of the “ Last 
Rose of Summer” somewhat peculiar. 

Next came a “ pianofortist,” as one of the committee insisted 
on calling him. This worthy man made his entry with becoming 
grace, and seated himself. Instead, however, of commencing his 
performance, he went through such a series of gymnastics upon 
the piano, that the gentleman who had kindly lent this instrument 
took it upon himself to inform him that no one wished to listen 
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to scales and exercises, so if he couldn’t play like a Christian he 
, had better leave it alone. 

Next came a gentleman who after many grand preparations, 
passing his hand through his hair, dusting the piano, settling his 
collar and cuffs, arranging his tie, smiling blandly at the audience, 
played that pleasing ditty “In my cottage near a wood ” with 
wonderful and many variations. At the close, one of the committee 
remarked that if such a performance was needed, he should advise 
the gentlemen to accept the services of his “ gal Sally,” who played 
the same “toone” but with such spirit as would beat the Signor 
into fits, 

* T have no doubt it would, sir,” said the rejected pianist as he 
retired with great grace and dignity to give place to a retired 
clown, who sung several comic songs considerably out of tune, but, 
as he said, that was part of the fun—which songs bad such a de- 
pressing effect on the hearers that more than one had resource to 
his handkerchief. This performance was a failure. Although the 
ex-clown intimated that “ humerous” in brackets before his name 
might give the audience a hint of his true intention, the risk was 
too great and the idea abandoned. 

Next came the Muddleborough band, whose selections might 
have been very good had not each of the five players insisted upon 
making his own choice, and playing it, in total disregard to all 
effect. This indeed was terrible to listen to. 

After this a man with more forehead than voice, sang, but as 
the whole of his expression, both in song and face, resided in his 
most striking feature, the effect of this operatic selection was 
somewhat lost. 

Next to him came a gentleman who combined the sentimental and 
comical in an extremely ludicrous manner. At the commencement 
of his exertions he took the audience into his confidence by inform- 
ing them that he could not sing at all—had no more voice than a 
chicken—an assertion which he repeated at intervals in the vain 
hope, no doubt, of being flatly contradicted, but as nobody under- 
took this duty his spirits became depressed, and he retired in 
confusion. 

After him came a smiling baritone, whose efforts to please were 
vigorous and at the same time startling. This gentleman had, he 
informed his audience, been an opera singer at one period of his 
brilliant career, and the style clung to him still. At one moment 
during his performance, in a wild transport of joy, he offered his 
music to his hearers with a smile of vast (I use the word advisedly 
as his countenance was expansive) benevolence, the next he 
hugged it to him with the air of a beggar with his last crust. At 
times he drooped his eyelids languidly, at others he glared fiercely, 
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rearing himself on tiptoe only to sink into lamentable insignifi- 
cance ere the next line. If he uttered a false note his defiance 
of criticism was alarming, while at the end of his song, with an 
air of superb and matchless humility, he threw himself on 
the generosity of the audience in a manner beautiful to 
behold. 

After him a retired ballet dancer insisted on giving a char- 
acteristic dance in costume—though characteristic of what no 
one knew or ventured to find out—but the effect was certainly 
startling. I may say that Miss Spangles had by no means lost 
any of her former agility, and the way she tripped, hopped, 
glided, twirled at all times in all places, and, I was going to add, 
all ways, was wonderful to behold. This performance caused great 
discussions among the committee, several who had sweethearts, 
and all who had wives, voting against it, while all the most 
respected old bachelors loudly gave their voices for it. 

On the departure of Miss Spangles, about a half-a-dozen would- 
be elocutionists made their appearance, and as time was getting 
short, each of the committee-men retired into a separate corner of 
the room to hear a candidate. The effect of this arrangement was 
startling, for as genius aspires high, “ The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” “The May Queen,” “The Burial of Sir John Moore,” were 
among the poems selected by the aspirants. Even after this trial it 
was almost impossible to make any choice, but at length he whose 
voice had made itself most audible among the babble was selected 
from his unfortunate companions. After this, the rest of the wait- 
ing singers, pianists, etc., were all admitted together, and further 
candidates accepted, but whether from the possession of great lung 
power and physical force, or for the real possession of genius, one 
is unable to say. 

Next, a youth from the committee was appointed to turn over 
all music, and this unfortunate young gentleman’s trepidations, 
when filling his office, was pitiful to behold. He faintly and re- 
peatedly ejaculated “ When ?” and, his little duty attended to, 
sank back in his chair with an air of relief. 

Then the chairman wished to practise leading the lady singers 
on to the platform, but being a naturally fascinating man, his gently 
whispered encouragement so occupied the attention of the song- 
stresses that’ more than once he had to be reminded to let the 
business proceed. 

At exactly midnight the committee adjourned. 

For the next week Muddleborough was held in great expecta- 
tion by the appearance on its walls of numerous and gorgeous 
posters, on which the display of gigantic notes of exclamation were 
a source of great wonder to the infantine portion of the population, 
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who even forsook mudpie-making to gaze at this great triumph 
in printing. 

Well, the day arrived. The whole town was in a perfect fever 
of excitement, while several of the committee were so worn out 
with their exertions for the persevering people that they found 
it necessary at the last moment to resign their post and take to 
their beds instead. The remainder, however, stuck to their 
work like bricks, and were warmly encouraged by the throng, 
which, from an early hour in the morning of the appointed day, 
mounted guard outside Mrs. Jackson’s private saloon. This 
saloon, be it said, was reached by means of a narrow staircase, and 
was a long room with two windows on one side and a huge grate 
» at the other. At one end was erected a platform, which slanted 
rather alarmingly towards the front. The floor was occupied by 
such seats as were procurable by money or force. Chairs were 
scarce, there being but two, which were ranged as the front row for 
the gentry of the neighbourhood, while the remainder of the popu- 
lation had the choice of forms, boxes, barrels and the window 
ledges. ‘The entrance fee was sixpence, and refreshments were 
provided downstairs. For the accommodation of the aged, lunatics, 
‘ and otherwise crippled portion of the population an omnibus was 
engaged to ply between the furthermost end of the town and the 
saloon. 

Since the first meeting, several members had joined the committee 
and a new chairman had been elected, a Mr. Spikes, who professed 
to have managed several such entertainments before. As he was 
to make a speech declaring the opening of the affair, he was 
invisible for the entire day, that he might be fresh for the 
evening. 

As before stated the entertainment was to commence at 6.30, 
but at exactly five o’clock what should occur but a large fight 
between some of the beer-drinking portion of the inhabitants at 
the other end of the town, and with dismay the energetic commit- 
tee found themselves deserted for this new and greater attraction. 
Indeed so strongly was the public favour turned in the opposite 
direction, that several of the members, foreseeing failure to their 
enterprise, took not to their beds, but to drink. 

The performers gathered in dreary concert in the saloon, to 
wait the coming of the audience, but, alas, to wait in vain. The 
arrival of the omnibus was the signal for great excitement, but the 
commodious vehicle only discharged a deaf old woman, who 
insisted upon the carriage waiting to convey her home. 

An hour went by, and still this worthy, appreciative old dame 
was the solitary occupant of the front seats. Then the performers, 
one by one, sadly dispersed, all save the poor, unfortunate elocu- 
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tionist, who was seized by this same old lady, who declared she 
meant to have something for her money. Finding it useless to 
make any resistance, the unhappy man gave a rendering of 
* The May Queen,” which might have produced an impression on 
any but the one listener, who, be it observed, did not stay for the 
finish, but left the young man, drearily ejaculating, 

“I’m to be queen of the May, mother.” 

So ended the Muddleborough entertainment. 





PILLS. 
By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


Beware of an indigestible supper just before bedtime. It was 
after pork chops I had the awful dream about the Kingdom of 
Bellemere. 

According to my nightmare vision, that unmapped country is 
noted for the variety of its patent pills. Inthe main street of the 
capital there are one hundred and seventeen vendors of a hundred 
and seventeen different pills, every one of which is warranted to 
be a universal remedy for all diseases. Now the King of Belle- 
mere, who is an unconstitutional and grandmotherly monarch, 
was short of money, and so to increase his revenue and to benefit 
his subjects he put forth a decree that every man and woman in 
Bellemere should daily, between sunrise and sunset, swallow a 
hundred and seventeen pills, that is to say, one pill daily from 
every one of the hundred and seventeen makers of the universal 
cures. The agony suffered by the people in obeying the Royal 
command may perhaps be imagined but c»nnot be described. 
The number of pills was dreadful, and sone of them partially 
dissolved in the mouth, and others stuck in the throat. The be- 
nevolent King was denounced as a ruthless tyrant and I joined a 
conspiracy to get rid of the unspeakable Ruler. I handed his 
Majesty a dynamite cigar, which wasto explode when half smoked 
and blow the smoker into tiny pieces. It went off, however, at 
the first whiff, and uttering an unearthly yell, I awoke. 

Thinking about the pork chop dream, it occurred to me that 
the English nation is by no means free from the affliction that 
caused flat rebellion in Bellemere. I do not refer to medical pills, 
for in respect to them the people of the United Kingdom are free 
—they can take them, or avoid them. But what about the social, 
political, theological, ethical, sanitary, scientific and philosophical 
pills? If we are not compelled to swallow them, are we not pelted 
with them, and also obliged to submit to having them rubbed into 
our eyes and stuffed into our ears? When I take up my news- 
paper, I am sure to read speeches and letters which aver that I, or 
the whole human race, must do this, or abstain from doing that, to 
avert everlasting smash. If I assist at a dinner party, an ardent 
ismist is sure to be one of the company, and I hear that unless I 
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take his pill, I shall come to grief, and perhaps help to perpetuate 
the misery and precipitate the final ruin of my fellow creatures. 

I was induced to go and hear a sermon on thrift. The discourse 
was clever, but it seemed to me that it should have been delivered 
not in a Christian church, but in a building dedicated to the 
worship of the Golden Calf, for the preacher talked as if the whole 
duty of man is to save money. I remarked to the friend who accom- 
panied me, a zealous Thriftite, that I did not quite agree with the 
Gospel of Thrift, and that in my opinion saving money is not proof 
positive of righteousness. My friend replied, “ Your sentiments 
are deplorable, you defend and encourage the atrocious improvidence 
that is the primary cause of all want, disease, vice and crime.” I 
ventured to suggest that sometimes rich men are vicious, and then 
my friend left me, as if he smelt brimstone. The patent pill 
reformers always fancy they smell brimstone, if you dare to disagree 
with them. We boast of the toleration of the age, but if the patent 
pill reformers had the power they would thin the population by 
the burning of heretics. I do not despise thrift. It is an admir- 
able practice. But I do not believe, that because a man saves 
money, he is rather higher than the angels; or that he is worse 
than an infidel because he spends all he earns. Do your duty to- 
day, which includes doing a fair day’s work and the avoidance of 
waste, but if you would be happy, if you would have an uncorroded 
heart and a free spirit, “take no thought for to-morrow.” Save 
money if you have the opportunity, but if you sueceed do not 
thank God you are not as other men, even as those who have not 
a penny in the Savings Bank. 

With regard to drunkenness. What would be thought of a 
man who boasted that he is not a burglar, or of a woman who 
boastingly assured her friends that she is not unchaste? Yet we 
meet with people who immensely laud themselves because they 
are not drunkards. I am much bothered with the teetotal pill, 
because, not being evolutionised from a fish, I do not drink the 
fishy element in an unmingled state. A zealous Blue has regis~ 
tered several vows to convert me, but I am thankful that at last 
he has abandoned me as hopelessly lost. He has been pressing 
me to take his pill because he argued alcohol is a poison, because, 
as a moderate drinker, I encouraged the drunkards, and because 
alcohol is the cause of all human woe, and if teetotalism becomes 
universal, prisons, lunatic asylums, hospitals, and workhouses 
would not be required and Paradise would be regained. As I 
did not assent to that view the teetotal universal-cure piller told 
me that for the sake of pleasing my palate and gratifying a 
debauched taste, I was aiding the devil to bring my fellow- 
creatures to eternal perdition. The said pilleris a Christian minister, 
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and yet Christ did not prohibit the use of alcohol, but emphati- 
cally sanctioned wine drinking. Buta patent pill reformer thinks 
only of his pill and holds that to swallow his pill is righteousness 
and to reject it wickedness. Madness very often is due to one 
delusion, that is to say, the person is sane save when the false 
idea comes into his mind. The patent pill reformers may be sane 
save in respect to their pill. But when they think of their pill 
they are non compos. Lord Coke says: “ As for a drunkard who 
is voluntatius demon he hath no privilege thereby, but what 
hurt or ill soever he doth, his drunkenness doth aggravate it.” 
It would be cruel to affirm that the dementia of the patent pill 
reformer is voluntary. That sort of fanaticism is disease. My 
Blue friend has improved Milton :— 


“ Of man’s first disobedience and the drinking that forbidden tap, 
Whose mortal taste brought death into the world and all our woes.” 


To be consistent he should improve the Bible. Surely it would 
be possible to recommend total abstinence to those who cannot 
be temperate without menacing those who refuse the teetotal pill 
with perdition. 

The philosophers are somewhat kinder anent their pills. I was 
recently told that someone had seen something in Australia, 
and therefore it was proved that the human race is descended 
from reptiles. I declined to swallow that pill, but the philosopher 
who was endeavouring to instruct me did not forthwith denounce 
me as the wickedest sinner on the face of the earth. He merely 
pitied my ignorance and deplored the weakness of my intellect. 
The political piller is intolerant whilst he is playing his game, 
and, if you do not agree with him, assumes that you are an arrant 
fool hardened by roguery, but when he is not playing the game 
he is prepared to admit that the pills in the blue box are almost 
as good as the pills in the yellow box. Besides, political pills are 
really only air bubbles, and they may be swallowed without 
inconvenience. I have a friend who takes all the political pills 
offered to him, and who may be described as a Conservative, Liberal, 
Radical, Socialist. As a Conservative he is willing to give away 
what he does not want to keep, as a Liberal he is profusely 
generous with what does not belong to him, as a Radical he 
does not object to the burning of other people’s houses, and as a 
Socialist he éloquently contends that whatever is ought not to 
be, and that whatever isn’t ought to be. An intelligent Cheap 
Jack bought a hundred weight of the tiny sweets called 
hundreds of thousands; he put them into little bottles, and 
sold them as homeopathic physic. The tiny sweets did not 
hurt ‘the healthy or cure the sick, and in that they resembled 
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political pills. Stump orators say that the people make the laws, 
which is no compliment to the people. Anyhow the laws have 
very little to do with the making or marring of the people, 
which is the only praise that can be honestly bestowed on the 
laws. The patent piller is not content with partial approval. It 
is not enough to tell him that you think his pill is an excellent 
medicine, and that it will cure and mitigate some diseases. 
Unless you believe the pill is a universal cure for all diseases, 
the piller holds you to be a wicked idiot. I sympathise with the 
women’s rights theories. By all means let women have votes, sit 
in Parliament, be Mistresses of the Crown, do the fighting and 
earn the money, while the men attend to domestic duties. Still I 
cannot bolt the Women’s Rights pill, because it is not my opinion 
that when women wear the garments now propria que maribus, 
and men wear the petticoats, there will be the Millenium. I am sure 
that even then there will be much toothache and many soft corns. 
But of all the patent pillers the Sanitarians are the most remorse- 
less. At a vegetarian dinner a guest stated that he was clothed 
entirely in vegetable matter, that even his feet were not cased in 
leather. I was thinking about the vegetable clothing pill when 
a friend called, looked at my shirt front and groaned. Then he 
told me a German philosopher has discovered that the only way 
to preserve health is to wear nothing but wool. He took a square 
of flannel from his pocket and said: “I would not touch my 
nose with vegetable matter. I hope the day is not distant when 
our lips, teeth, palates, and stomachs will not be offended by 
vegetable matter, and that animal matter will be the sole food of 
mankind.” There is a perplexing position! One piller tells me 
that to preserve health I must foreswear meat and wear vegetable 
clothing ; and the other piller warns me that unless all my gar- 
ments are of wool, my health will be impaired and my life 
shortened. There are about five hundred sanitary pills, and 
many of them conflicting. The kitchen ought to be at the top 
of the house, and the roof covered with a garden. There is death 
in the milk can, and in the water jug, and in nearly all we eat 
and drink. Unless a man keeps an analyst, and a Sanitarian 
inspector of cookery on his premises, he is in imminent peril of 
being poisoned. Tea kills unless made in this manner: Take 
the boiling kettle off the fire, count four, pour the water over the 
tea, let it infuse for three minutes and five seconds, and then 
pour off the liquor into another pot. With regard to water, have 
your cistern frequently cleaned, filter the water, then boil it, then 
double distil it, then pass an electric current through it, then 
flavour it with a disinfectant, and you may drink it without appre- 
hension. 
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Some day we may have a grandmotherly government, and then 
every morning a gazette will be issued telling the people what 
they are to eat and drink and wear during the following twenty- 
four hours. We may then go into the street and see every one 
wearing a respirator by order of the Minister of Sanitation, and 
perhaps walking about with bust boards to make us an upright 
nation. 

This patent pilling which is now a nuisance may become a 
calamity. What befell the people of Bellemere may befall the 
people of England, and there are indications of danger. 

Patent pillers clamour for Acts of Parliament to make the swal- 
lowing of their pills compulsory, and Parliament seems willing to 
oblige the pillers. . Our working hours and our holidays are fixed by 
Act of Parliament. There is a demand for an Act of Parliament 
to make the police the guardians of our morals. Ardent teeto- 
tallers want Parliament to put down drinking. Why should not 
ardent vegetarians request Parliament to close the butchers shops ? 
Parliament is asked to prescribe the terms on which tenants are to 
occupy the land of the landowners. I have a Socialist friend who 
has prepared a bill for compelling all employers to share their 
profits with their workmen. Ardent Sanitarians implore Parlia- 
ment to compel the public to swallow their pills. Advanced 
thriftites maintain that thrift should be compulsory. A patent 
piller maintains that all crimes and nearly all diseases are caused 
by the liver being out of order, and he is convinced that the 
nation will be virtuous and happy if Parliament enacts that every 
man and woman shall take a five grains blue pill every Saturday 
night. 

Parliament cannot make men moral, religious, or rich by grand- 
motherly legislation, and an attempt to do so would be injurious 
and debasing. If the patent pillers had their way the country 
would be a prison and the inhabitants prisoners, for all their actions 
would be regulated and they would be as free from moral respon- 
sibility as children and penal servitude convicts. The root of 
liberty is the liberty of the individual, that no man shall be inter- 
fered with in affairs that concern his own welfare. 

Quack, quack, quack! I am weary of the quacking. It is, 
however, impossible to silence the patent pillreformers; but Jet us 
take heed that the swallowing of their pills is not made compulsory 
by Acts of Parliament. Let not the patent pillers prevail. The 
capitol of Rome was saved by the cackling of geese; let not the 
British Empire be ruined by the quacking of the patent pill re- 
formers. Let us hold fast totrue liberty, the liberty of the individual 


to mind his own business, which is the vital breath of our national 
life. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WRECKER'S DAUGHTER,” “AT THE CROSS ROADS,” ETC. 


Cuaprer VIII. 


Wuat need to linger over the time which followed? The 
arrangements for Dick’s departure for Mentone were not altered, 
and although Berry begged very hard to be allowed to accompany 
him, Mr. Burton decided that it would be best for her to have a 
thorough change from the constant attendance upon the invalid, 
who still required careful nursing. In vain she declared that to 
be with “ Gabriel ” would be her best rest. The doctor's opinion 
turned the scale, and she was carried down to the Lodge to spend 
a few quiet months to get over the excitement of Dick’s recovery. 
Gradually her parents saw that they had once more found their 
light-hearted little girl, who sang about the house and played 
pranks upon her father as she did before her trouble came. 
There were no more red eyes and ready tears. She certainly did 
haunt the hall at post times, but perhaps every girl does that who 
has reason to expect such news as Berry longed for. Would Dick 
never come home? In each letter he said, “I am getting 
stronger and stronger every day. I can feel the strength with 
every breath I take.” He always ended by saying, “ But I am 
not quite capable of carrying you round the garden, so do not 
light the bonfires yet.” 

Then Berry would write back, “I believe you have fallen in 
love with some Mentone belle, and are afraid to tell me, but I 
warn you your old enemy, Mr. Probart, is getting remarkably 
attentive, and——” Here she would leave a space, trusting to the 
powers of self-tormenting to complete the sentence. Then agin, 
later on, “ You must be a regular giant by this time. I feel posi- 
tively afraid of you, and am not sure that when you do make your 
appearance | shall be nowhere to be found. My courage is rapidly 
diminishing, so pray come home before it has quite all gone.” 
Then, as a last appeal, “ Won’t Gabriel make haste and come to 
his little Evangeline ; she is so tired of waiting, and wants him so 
much.” 
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So Dick came home, and, without sending a word, went straight 
to his little one. 

It was just such another lovely day as when Dick had dozed 
away the afternoon in the hammock, only it is Berry this time 
who is rocking herself to and fro, and the book in her hand is the 
worn and fingered edition of Longfellow. The sky is blue as 
blue above her, the air is sweet with the scent of many flowers, 
the sunbeams straggle lazily through the scarcely-stirring branches 
and play, with a gentle, gilding touch upon the girl’s brown hair, 
and make a dozen lovely colours radiate from the diamond loop 
which sparkles on the third finger of her left hand. The book is 
open at the last page of “ Evangeline,” that tale of love and 
waiting which is so full of deep, true meaning to those two who 
have loved and waited, and the place is kept by Dick’s last letter. 
There is one thing remarkable about this kind of bookmark: it 
always remains in the same place, and yet gets worn out in a very 
short time. 

All day Berry has gone about the house laughing to herself, 
and yet, if you had asked her why she did so, she would have said, 
** Because 1 am sure something nice is going to happen.” Nor 
would she have been wrong. For as she lay in the sunlight 
reading the words which were printed on her heart, the book is 
drawn gently from her hand, and she has no need even to look up 
to know who it is holds her in his strong arms, who it is nearly 
smothers her in such a shower of kisses. No one but Dick would 
take such a liberty. 

Berry is quite satisfied now. 

“Did you want me so very much, little one ? ” 

“Yes, indeed I did. It has seemed such a long, long time, 
Dick.” : 

* But it is over now, darling. All the trouble is past. Come, 
look up. We must have no tearsto-day. Iwill take nothing but 
smiles and kisses for my welcome.” 

Then he added presently—(How the interval was spent is im- 
material to this story)—“‘Do you remember this?” and drew 
from his pocket a worn leather pocket-book in which were en- 
shrined a little brown glove and a white satin bow, crumpled, and 
with the cotton thread still hanging to it, as though it had been 
wrenched off some lady’s dress. 

Of course Berry knew them. 

* Why do you keep them, Gabriel ?” she asked, looking up at 
him with clear glad eyes, as she lay in the hammock, he leaning 
against the tree, his right arm round her, as if he too never meant 
to go away again. “ Were you afraid you would forget me without 
some little reminder ?” 
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*T suppose that was it. But I have you now, so I shall not 
want my memory jogged.” 

Yet, as he spoke, Dick restored the little case to its usual 
pocket, handling it with an almost reverent touch. 

This done, he said suddenly, “ By-the-bye, Berry, I have not 
said, ‘ How do you do,’ yet. You have not given me half a greet- 
ing. Let’s go back and begin all over again.” 

Accordingly they did so, the operation losing none of its fervour 
by repetition. Like two silly children were they teasing each 
other, and making the garden echo with their voices. They could 
laugh and be gay now that the shadow of the past had fallen in 
their tears as rain, leaving only the glorious sunlight to shine 
upon their happiness and make it golden. Dick was like a great 
big boy just out of school. 

After that they grew sensible again, at least Berry did, but 
Dick kept asking repeatedly to be allowed to “ begin the meeting 
all over again,” and had to be called to order several times. Even 
when he did at length promise to “be good,” there was such a 
dangerous look in his eyes, that hon tad to have resource to 
strategy to induce him to behave properly. 

“Go and stand over there by that rose tree. I want to have a 
good look at you to pay you out for the dreadful way you used to 
stare at me.” 

Making a grimace in reply to the accusation he could not deny, 
Dick took up the position she desired, folding his arms and draw- 
ing himself up to his full height. 

** You certainly do look very strong.” 

“Tam very,” was the reply. “In this case you may judge by 
appearances.” 

And in truth he did not look the same pale invalid we last saw 
him. 

Though still thin and looking taller on that account, he held 
himself erect, and walked with his old easy, swinging step. The 
shadows under his eyes were gone, and beside the warm colour in 
his face, there was an expression of true enjoyment in it, which 
told how health had indeed returned to the once helpless 
frame. 

“Pray do not try to look like a giant,” said Berry, thinking 
that never in her life before had she been so happy. But then 
she had lost that precious gift for some time and had only then 
discovered its true worth. “Don’t make such mighty efforts, for 
my sake, please, because the failure is heartrending.” 

‘Give me leave, fair mistress, to show you how strong I am. 
Shall I tear up that tree by the roots and snap it in two, or what ? 
The right thing to do, I know, is to fell an ox, but as there is not 
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such an animal anywhere near, I suppose I must postpone the feat 
for some later period.” 

“Do you think you could help me out of this hammock? Tea 
must be quite ready by this time.” 

Dick made a dive, and Berry added, laughing, 

“Do not quite crush me, please. I am not sure I am not 
frightened of you, you seem so big.” 

But Dick would not be snubbed, and Berry had to pay the 
penalty of having doubted his strength, for he gave her a pretty 
strong proof of his returning energy. 

“ By-the-bye,” he said as she paused before returning to the 
house, “ I have something here for you,” and he drew from his 
pocket a good-sized leather case. 

“T have got you to-night,” said Berry, as he held it towards 
her. “Iam not sure I want anything else.” 

For answer, Dick opened the case. It contained a miniature 
of himself in a chaste gold frame. “ Flatters me, does it not ?” 
he asked, as she took it eagerly. 

*“ Not a bit. Do you know, Dick, I have just come to the con- 
clusion that you are very handsome. I feel quite proud of you, I 
do indeed.” 

“ Well, I certainly do think I am improved. In fact, now I 


consider the matter, we shall make a very good-looking couple. 


” 


Look here ;” and touching a spring, his portrait disappeared, and 
Berry found her own face smiling at her from out a tiny mirror. 

“Some people say it is unlucky to break a looking-glass, but 
we found it different, didn’t we, Berry? I asked mother for one 
of the pieces, and had it set in that frame, not that I think we are 
either of us likely to forget that day, but I thought you might 
like to have it. Then mother suggested adding the portrait, 
which I did, hoping that sometimes, when you are admiring your- 
self, you will bestow at least one glance at the giver. But mind, 
I shall examine the photograph every half hour, to make sure it 
is not getting spoilt by the application of balmy tulips.” 

“ Dear old thing,” murmured Berry. Whether she meant Dick 
or the mirror remains a mystery; at any rate, as she spoke she 
bent her head till her curls touched the glass and kissed it, or at 
leased kissed the reflection ofa pretty blushing face, with a mouth 
that smiled, and eyes which had tears of thankfulness in them. 

“I prefer the original,” said Dick, suiting the action to the 
word. “And now, as I have eaten nothing since dinner-time, I 
tell you in confidence I am ravenously hungry.” 

Arm-in-arm they sauntered up the garden towards the house, 
not caring how time was flying, not hurrying in the least. 

Just as they reached the porch, with its burden of roses and 
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jessamine, the scene of so many misunderstandings, Dick drew 
Berry once more to him, and, bending his head, whispered softly, 
although there was no one by to hear— 

“We are indeed Gabriel and Evangeline now, darling.” 

“ Yes, Gabriel,” said Berry, gently. 


“ Allis ended now, the hope, the fear and the sorrow ; 
All the aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied longing ; 
All the dull deep pain, and the constant anguish of patience.” 


“ Are you really sure you love me so much, Gabriel ?” 

“ Really, Evangeline.” Then with a pleading look in the clear 
grey eyes, “Are you quite sure, are you quite ready to be my 
wife? Are you quite ready, little one ? Because I have waited 
for you so long, and I love you so much.” 

And Berry said— 

“ Quite.” 

Then they went into the house, and found they were exactly 
one hour and twenty minutes late for tea. 














A RAMBLE THROUGH THE METROPOLIS 
By ANNABEL GRAY. 


“ Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “let us take a walk down Fleet Street.” 
It’s dreary work living alone, every one knows. I am a toiler in 
this great city, earning exactly sixty pounds a year—a modest 
sum which admits the possession of no luxuries, no delicate fruits, 
no going out of town, no cherished wines in long cool bins. I 
am often very shabby, very dull, but, as my friends say, “will die 
game.” I live in a back bedroom at Camden Town, costing five 
shillings a week, and know all about tinned milk and meats. I 
get dinners at cheap restaurants, sometimes at eightpence inclu- 
sive, which make me feel very ill after, and have heavy lunches 
of bread and cheese, washed down with thick fourpenny ale. 
Cheese for the poor is a most convenient article of nourishment— 
it will improve even in stuffy cupboards. Sometimes I saunter 
into warm, well-lighted public-houses, and smoke my pipe, my dear 
pipe and best friend, read the paper, order a half pint and:sip it 
for a couple of hours at this asylum for the poor. I know what 
the blue ribbonists will think of me, but I crave their grace. I 
occasionally attend evening service at the church opposite my 
lodgings—it is less lonely there—I see human beings. Observe, 
analyse and draw conclusions. You may also see me and others of 
my fraternity in the gallery of theatres at Christmas time. Then, 
again, am I not a flaneur in my humble way? Years ago I have 
been told that I was a genius; if so, I do not wonder at my 
present failure and obscurity, but I doubt it—for after a good 
deal of stoning and derision I am still alive. A promiscuous 
providence kindly watches over me, and like the stray cats that 
sit outside my window and partake of my tempting offerings of 
sopped bread, sugar and milk, I have not yet been starved to 
death. 

I will not weary my readers by depicting the details of the 
high artistic endeavour that so generously rewards me, for pro- 
lexity is a great literary sin, but my time is a good deal at my 
own disposal. Sometimes, shabby as I am, I dare walk in the 
Park even in the height of the season, and admire the real 
unadulterated flaneurs, the dukes and mashers, who have so good a 
time of it. The ladies, too, with so much money and time on their 
fair useless hands, with their plush parasols, their French high- 
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heeled boots, extravagant costumes, who would not envy them. I 
dislike the word “ladies;” it reminds me of a villanous little 
cad at Hackney, who once deigned to employ my services, and 
who said “ caligraphy ” instead of “ writing,” and “ lave” instead 
of “wash;” he was a very illiterate person and he gushed over 
the “ladies,” took in The London Journal, and snuff. He had 
also a daughter named Alice, who wore white, and cultivated a 
garden and loved tulips, and was fond of reminding me that the 
first tulip opened its charming eyes in a Turkish garden. I paid 
dearly for the entertainment this young lady afforded me by 
figuring in a breach of promise case, of which she was the charm- 
ing heroine. To an observant individual the leisure hour passed 
in the streets of London is certainly instructive. To his eyes— 
and they are often sad and aching enough—will be found subjects 
of no ordinary interest. There are the great works of nature and 
of human nature pictured in our every step, embodied alike in 
ourselves as in those around us. Each countenance we meet 
bespeaks its separate history, as it hurriedly passes by in the 
throng and is suggestive of a thousand thoughts of the diversified 
characters of different individuals. Between the humble pedes- 
trian and the triumphant millionaire—how great a contrast ! 

“ All is not gold that glitters,” the former may remark as the 
splendid equipage dashes along—riches and laziness are two 
associated words, and that carriage may be the harbourer of sick- 
ness to its nearly constant occupant. 

As we pass along, each individual seems wholly devoted to his 
own objects and pursuits, though in that manner which would 
denote that a price was set upon every weary furlong of the 
route. Some move quickly, others slowly—all is governed by 
instinct. Yon plodding individual, who is darting with swallow- 
like rapidity and ease through tne crowd, has not his thoughts 
entirely centred on his own haste, for he suddenly stops to allow 
a little child to pass unhurt from contact against his manly frame ; 
totally different is he from that lazy fellow who seems scarcely to 
possess sufficient energy even to walk as he comes across the 
path of a poor cripple, who is bid, with an oath, to make way for 
him. Again, the half-starved goaded horse, still foreed onward 
by cruel blows, finds sympathy in a bystander near, who longs 
to punish the driver, but is forced to content himself with pitying 
the poor animal, or possibly expostulating with his tyrant. 

As we pass along our route, we often find that it is by no 
means a solitary walk, solitary as we may be; something is 
always to be learnt, words exchanged is no common occurrence, 
even if our new-found friend is one of that curious, seldom- 
understood class—the beggar. 
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We have become familiarized with the manners of the unfortu- 
nate and repulsive-looking creatures we meet in crowded thorough- 
fares, whose voices are raised in the attempt to excite pity—or 
rather to gainalms. What do they want with pity? Those tales 
of woe and misery, when accompanied by downcast looks and 
whines, almost force us to turn from them in disgust, as hypo- 
crites, were it not possible to do an injustice to one undeserving 
of rebuke—one who, instead of adopting begging as his profession, 
is by necessity forced thus upon the streets—for hunger is a sharp 
and powerful enemy, and the poor are driven whither they 
would not otherwise go, to obtain the means of sustaining life. 
Besides, someone must always pay in some form or other for 
the fortunes of the great ; the life-blood of hope and energy may 
have been first wrung from these suffering ones, to furnish all the 
pomp and splendour the millionaire glories in. 

The ingenuity of mendicants, however, cannot be doubted; the 
worthless ones concoct stories with the most plausible facility to 
impose on the credulous, so much so that experienced persons 
often become their dupes. ‘Ten of the really deserving poor are 
ever recipients of this aid; it is the impostor here, as in so many 
other walks of life, who prefers his own lazy calling to that of an 
honest workman, and prospers on it. 

Those who bestow charity on the unfortunate, should enquire 
into the characters of the persons they relieve ; much greater satis- 
faction must be felt, if they know they have provided a really 
deserving family with a dinner, and by this means the Mendicity 
society and other Christian organizations might be spared the re- 
pugnant task of making beggars—--felons—for as much they are 
treated in every sense. 

Among so much to interest us in this metropolis, there are still 
to be found individuals pining and fretting to see foreign coun- 
tries. Iam among that number. A wet November disposes a 
man, on a strictly limited income, to be unphilosophic, depressed. 
*“ Tout laisse—tout casse—tout passe,” says the French proverb. 
The diversity of Paris must be more agreeable than the ennwi of 
London, and yet who would not be as dismal in Paris as in Lon- 
don on sixty pounds a year? In the meantime come with me to 
Fleet Street, there is something at all events to be learnt here. 

The unobservant person, in selecting Fleet Street as his route, 
knows not that from its associations it is indeed classic ground 
whereon he might stand and look with pride at the same spot 
where England’s greatest men have trodden, where they have 
walked and breathed, and from whence their great effusions have 
sprung to civilize and enlighten the world. 

Before Temple Bar was demolished, and the Griffin reigned in 
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his stead, who could fail to be struck with the antiquity of that 
ponderous structure, and the sombre majesty that seemed to hang 
about its walls, associated as they were with the reminiscences of 
long ago. “ Ow sont les neiges d’Antan!” I muttered with a burst of 
inane sentiment, thinking of those who had passed here, and had 
long been cold and silent. And yet this specimen of majesty 
that once distinguished the proud and wealthy City has been 
applied to sad purposes, viz., that of exposing malefactors’ heads 
upon the summit, the last so exposed bein g Fletcher and Townley, 
in the year 1772. The Temple, too, lower down the street has 
its history, and not a little interesting would it be to learna tithe 
of the traditions of this once famed resort of chivalrous knights ; 
as an instance, it is recorded that the white and red roses which 
eaused the devastating civil war between York and Lancaster 
were there plucked. The antique church, too, which stands within 
the boundary, is also very interesting to one desirous of witness- 
ing the curiosities of this place, where a few moments spent near 
the grave of Oliver Goldsmith will awake the deepest feelings of 
reverence for the talented, unsophisticated author of the Vicar of 
Wakefield. When we think also of the still greater men who 
have made Fleet Street their place of resort, men of perfect faith 
and of the highest genius and wisdom, it ‘seems as if the past 
must ever hold the choicest fruits of the human intellect. The 
walk of Milton, the home of Doctor Johnson, Cowley, Byron, 
Goldsmith, Scott, Coleridge, Hook and Wordsworth, persons who 
have graced the pages of literature and benefitted their fellow- 
men by advancing civilization and raising England in dignity and 
intellectual standing, Fleet Street may well appeal to the imagina- 
tion as speaking of those immortals whose words will ever live. 

Each little court of this classic thoroughfare sends forth a wealth 
of memories, and a mental treasure it were vain for Lombard 
Street to cope with. Further on, Shoe Lane is immortalized by 
being the locale of rare Ben Jonson, and it was here that the body 
of Chatterton found a resting-place. 

As I return from this last ramble through the metropolis and 
re-eutering my dull lodging hear my landlady’s youngest hope 
thumping at tke piano, I recollect the neglect great men received 
in those days, and the characteristics which marked their actions. 
Boyce, the poet, on the verge of starvation, refused to partake of 
his soup without ketchup in it. That reminds me I am hungry, 
off then to that charming restaurant in which Lucullus must have 
expired, where a well-authenticated Brand’s sauce awaits me, and 
a stewed steak that must be the succulent remains of some 
antiquated donkey. 
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Far away among the soft, green hills of Southern Italy there once 
lay a small vine-growing village, known as St. Roumain, nestling 
down in a perfect deli formed by a steep incline on either side ; 
it earned for itself the name of “the village between the hills.” 
Morning and evening it lay in shadow, hidden from the rest of 
the world, its few simple inhabitants apparently quite content to 
forget its grander neighbours and be by them forgotten; that this 
was the case was proved by the fact that the road which led from 
the secluded spot to gayer scenes was grass-grown and but little 
used. 

Within the dell the tiny, roughly-built cottages were dotted 
here and there among the verdure according to the owner’s 
fancy, the low, flat, white roofs peeping out from the deep, rich 
foliage, which formed so grateful a shelter from the usual heat 
of the day, while scarcely a fence or railing served to divide the 
little territory among its few owners. Here all was rest and 
peace ; it needed no governor to preside over so quiet a little 
spot. 

P For years the village had lain thus, without making any efforts 
to keep pace with the growing importance of towns around it. 
Thus, at the time of this story, St. Roumain was unknown to any 
tourist or traveller, and its quiet beauty appreciated only by those 
who dwelt within it. And at one end of the winding road, which 
forms the highway through the village, stood the small, white 
chapel. It was but a poor, little building, rudely furnished save 
in one detail. Above the altar, with two curtains to hide it from 
the too curious gaze, stands what is known as the Altar Piece, by 
which long ago the village might have made itself famous had it 
not been that the villagers preferred to let their little house of 
worship remain as such and not become, like many of its grander 
sisters, a show-place for a gaping crowd. From quite children 
the inhabitants of St. Roumain were taught to look upon this 
wonderful picture as the one treasure the place possessed, and 
scarcely one among them but would stand up in ready defence 
of it. 

And what was this picture? Nought but the old, old story— 
the Virgin at the foot of the Cross—a meet subject for the place 
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it occupied. It was, however, the way in which the artist had 
performed his work. One would scarcely believe it true that it 
was the work of some native hand, it seemed as if some master!y 
touch had been engaged upon it, for although, it is true, that 
there were many points which might have offended a critical eye, 
these would be forgotten in the strikingly real effect of the figures 
portrayed. It is not here that the picture will be described, but 
one circumstance connected with it is worthy of note, a circum~- 
stance which might have stimulated the curiosity of many gazers 
and which does in fact supply the keynote to this tale. It was 
this—in one corner of the picture, across the pure, white robe of 
the kneeling Madonna, was a dull, crimson stain. Its appearance 
was such as to warrant remark, for it was the only spot of colour 
on the snowy garment. 

To this stain there is attached a tale, telling that even in such 
an abode of peace and quiet as the village appeared to be, 
struggles and trials were not wanting, and the battle of life could 
rage as fiercely as in the noise and bustle of the crowded city. 


CHAPTER I. 
BY THE BROOK. 


From what is known as the Western hill of St. Roumain, a deep 
clear brook of sparkling water finds its way into the village below, 
looking like some fairy necklet of jewels set in the soft green 
moss of the incline, as twisting and turning, as if in fancy, it 
winds and curves on its narrow way. Werea traveller to follow 
its course from the wooded summit of the hill above, his steps 
would lead him to where, halfway down the slope, once stood a 
cottage, which, strangely enough, was the only one whose owner 
preferred the higher land to that of the valley beneath. The 
house was like its neighbours, low and white-walled, and was in- 
habited by two brothers, Julien and Enrico Rameau by name, 
both young and struggling artists. When quite children, having 
lost both their parents, the two boys had been left to fight and 
struggle for their living as best they could. The villagers had 
given them a helping hand as often as they could, and contrary 
to what might have been expected, the orphans did not starve. For 
years they lived by doing a few odd jobs here and there, and then 
suddenly they, without word or warning, disappeared from the 
valley. For three years nothing was heard of them. Then they 
reappeared, and in a few days the little cottage on the hill had 
been built, and the villagers learnt the reason why the brothers 
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had left the place which was by right their home. A passionate 
desire to study art had’ led the boys to turn their steps to 
Florence, and there, in the fair city, with extraordinary perseve- 
rance, they had so combined a vigorous thirst for knowledge with 
a determination to work and earn their way, that their return saw 
them with a tidy store in their hands and energy for work in their 
hearts. How the lads had contrived to gain even a living was 
a secret they kept to themselves. Concerning their stay in 
Florence they said but little ; indeed, they were on all subjects 
rather proud and silent. Thus after giving a welcome home, the 
village went its own way, leaving them to follow theirs, and strive 
to earn a scanty living as artists, working and studying in the 
little cottage studio, every now and then taking a trip to the great 
city which had befriended them in days gone by. The brothers 
were greatly changed on their return to what they had been when 
they left. They had gone away boys, they had returned 
men. 

There was but little difference between the ages of the two 
young artists, but to see them together one would not have 
imagined it to be so; indeed, a stranger might not even have 
suspected the relationship, so very unlike were they in every 
respect. Enrico, the elder, was tall and somewhat heavily built, 
having no claims at all to good looks, with his irregular features 
and sallow complexion, while Julien, the younger, was a slightly- 
made lad, whose dark handsome face appeared doubly striking 
beside his brother’s colourless one. The bronzed, clear cut 
features, which bore determination stamped upon them in every 
line, and the large dark eyes flashing beneath broad overhang- 
ing brows, were of an entirely different mould to that of the elder 
sternerman. Their natures, too, were entirely different. While 
Enrico would strive for ever, and endure to the end, striving 
silently till his very life was worn away in the struggle, without 
giving a sign or uttering a word in complaint, Julien, true to his 
birth in the land of passion ‘and fire, might—perhaps, in the 
heat of the moment, carried away by an irresistible impulse—rid 
himself of a burden such as was wearing his brother’s life away ; 
but with the risk of hurt to himself it was that he did so. How 
great in reality was the difference in the two will be shown in 
the following pages. 

One lovely evening towards the end of a lovely summer, which 
had been truly Italian in its skies and sunsets, the figure of a 
young man might have been seen descending the Eastern hill on 
his way to the valley below. It was Julien Rameau returning 
from one of his pilgrimages to the far city, whither he had been 
to direct some work in the decorations, and painting of some 
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nobleman’s house, and also to try and sell some of his brother's 
and his own works. 

The young artist was tired with his journey, but his lagging 
footsteps hastened as he drew near the dell—for his home was in 
sight—passing down the village street along the row of white 
cottages, at the doors of which many persons were gathered, to 
loll and gossip in the soft air of the declining day. 

Now the elder brother was looked upon with awe by his neigh- 
bours, who could not quite understand him, but Julien, with his 
bright face and winning manners, won his way into every heart, 
and was a general favourite. Thus his return was greeted most 
warmly, and he soon had a parcel of friends round him—young 
fellows eager to regain the leader and chief in their games and 
adventures, and the girls, all anxious to be the one on whom the 
young artist should bestow his smiles and attention. None of the 
girls of the village could boast of having gained favour in the 
eyes of the elder brother, who was thus by no means so great a 
favourite, while as to Julien, he was the professed lover of every 
one of the fairer sex in the place, from stout sullen Marta, whose 
heart he had won by the kiss he had bestowed after a severe beat- 
ing she had administered for some offence he had committed, to 
stately Gilda, who was never more dignified and haughty than 
when she passed down the village street, on the arm of the hand- 
some young artist. Ah, she could hold her head high enough then. 
What did it matter if the coveted lover would, over his shoulder, 
bestow a glance of admiration at fair-haired Maddalena, as she sat 
beside her blind mother, or openly make a grimace at saucy Rita, 
as she came dancing by with her marketing basket on her arm. 
What did it matter, so long as he had compliments enough to satisfy 
the prouder beauty by his side. Julien Rameau perhaps counted 
it safe to bestow his attentions freely on all sides; and who shall 
say but that this was the secret of his favouritism. 

Enrico was very different. He could, it is true, appreciate a 
pretty face, but its owner never need count on its insuring her a 
moment’s more attention than her less fortunate sisters. 

The traveller’s return was, as I said, greeted with enthusiasm. 
In a few moments he became the centre of an animated group, 
and was soon busily engaged in answering questions concerning 
his mission, in giving news of what was going on in the far away 
city, and above all in rendering an account of the way he had 
executed the various little commissions with which he had been 
charged. Every one pressed round to join in the general welcome, 
eager to show the young artist that he had been missed. All 
were ready to bestow upon him the flattery which were his by right 
of his handsome face and winning ways. 
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It was amusing to see how each of the little crowd strove to 
make her greeting the warmest, that she might be the favoured 
one ; and it was still more amusing to watch the young fellow 
receive the universal homage, and in return dispense his favours 
with his accustomed freedom. The cross Marta for once allowed 
her stolid countenance to be illumined by a smile—the stately Gilda 
so far forgot her dignity as to hasten her steps, that her beautiful face, 
with its deep blue eyes, might be the first on which the traveller 
looked, while Maddalena, dreary sad one, brightened under the 
ready smile and greeting which she received, and Rita gave up a 
rather high-worded quarrel she had been having with her bosom 
friend for the favour of a young grape-gatherer; indeed, she hastily 
left her adversary in possession of the field, and boldly flew to 
other prey. 

Tongues wagged, and peals of laughter echoed down the street : 
questions were asked and answered, and then at last, but not 
without many recallings, the young artist shouldered his now 
almost empty knapsack and set his face determinedly homewards. 
He turned, when he had gonea few steps, to shake his fist at Rita, 
and to press to his heart, with a look of tenderness, the bunch of 
mountain violets Gilda had fastened in his coat. Then he once 
more turned his steps to the west, leaving the sunset and its 
glories behind him, and began to climb the sloping path, wonder- 
ing why his brother was not as usual among those who had wel- 
comed him home. No doubt, however, he had some important 
work on hand, which made him forget how time was passing. 

The best way to the cottage on the hill, was to follow the danc- 
ing brooklet in its wayward course along the grassy slope. In 
and out the gleaming stones, twisting and turning in its self- 
made track, ran the sparkling stream, rippling and glowing in the 
fading sunlight, from the cool shade of the wood above. 

Following this guide, well known to him, Julian Rameau soon 
reached his little home. He found his brother at the door to 
meet him, and ere long the one was listening while the other 
related the events of his journey to the city. They made a good 
picture, those two brothers, as they sat in the long, low room they 
called their studio or atelier, with the last glorious rays of the 
summer sunset stealing in at the open window, and shedding a 
warm crimson glow over every object around. 

Julien had, after his hasty meal, thrown himself down upon 
the rough wooden couch, resting his head on his folded arms, 
his loose garibaldi falling from his brown throat, his tall, shapely 
figure shown to its full advantage in his suit of dark brown, and 
his face with the loose curly locks hanging carelessly over his 
shoulders, his eyes bright and animated with all his usual fire 
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and passion. Near him, with his easel turned so as to catch every 
ray of the waning light, sat Enrico, his attention divided appa- 
rently between the work on which his hands were busy and the 
relation of his brother’s adventures. But if his hands and ears 
were engaged thus, his heart and eyes were evidently bent on 
some other mission of their own, for ere long, Julien discovered 
that his listener’s gaze was more often turned to where, through 
the low window, the pathway down the hill was visible. He found 
that though his brother’s attention was, seemingly, given else- 
where, there was something in his manner which surprised and 
puzzled his companion. With a keen glance, he noted that a 
change had come over his usually stern, silent brother. What 
this change was he could scarcely describe, and yet he saw that 
it was there. There was a certain liveliness of manner and buoy- 
ancy of spirits which was unlike his usually solemn, dignified 
demeanour, and over his face, every now and then, passed an ex- 
pression of peculiar gentleness which, if it spoke truly the feelings 
of the heart, gave token of a mind full of happiness and love. 

From the first moment of his return, Julien Rameau, when he 
set his eyes upon his brother, became conscious that he, the 
traveller, was not the only one who had something to tell. If 
signs spoke truly, something had occurred during his absence to 
lend to the elder man’s manner a charm which it had never 
before possessed. 

Yes, something had occurred, and when the traveller’s tale was 
finished, Enrico Rameau laid aside his brushes, and in the low clear 
voice which made one irresistibly listen, told what this something 
was. It was not very much after all, only that since the young 
village lover had been away, leaving his sweethearts to pine for 
his return, the little mischievous god Cupid had not ceased to 
pay his visits to the cottage on the hill. And there he had found, 
in the proud elder brother, an easier prey than the younger man, 
who, as he often said, was struck by so many arrows that he felt 
the pain of none. Yes, it was love which had worked this change 
in Enrico Rameau and laid a spell upon him, to make his voice 
ring with the echo of a happiness which was strangely new and 
precious, and make the usually stern face soften into looks of love 
and tenderness. 

Julien Rameau was wont to look upon his brother’s nature 
somewhat as a closed book to him; he was not prepared for the 
coming of a little brown hand, by which many leaves, till now un- 
known to him, would be turned over, and their contents shown 
with great clearness. 

Enrico Rameau, who never in his life had been known to think 
more than twice on any girl, were she plain, pretty, ignorant or 
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clever, had been taken captive by a captor such as one would 
imagine would be the last person in the world to make so great 
a conquest. 

It was not a very long tale which was poured into Julien’s ears; 
and when he had ceased speaking Julien, with his usual impul- 
siveness, flung his arm round his shoulder, and poured forth his 
congratulations. Every word he spoke was full of the true deep 
love which existed between the two. 

Thus passed the first evening of the artist’s return. 

* * - * al . . 

On the morrow, at an early hour, indeed, just as the sun rose 
with its usual splendour, to make the morn a meet sister of the 
evening before, Julien Rameau was up and abroad, bent on visit- 
ing, with a boyish eagerness, the haunts from which he had been 
absent but a few weeks. With a true love of home in his 
heart, he strolled carelessly along, making his way through the 
western woods, plucking here and there a flower which struck his 
fancy—during his sojourn in the city he had missed them sorely 
—and now fastened a few of the beautiful blossoms in his coat and 
sack, and with an artistic hand, twisted a straggling spray of wild 
blue convolvoli in his tall shady hat. Then as he turned home- 
wards, he made the silence of the morn echo with some pretty love 
song, which the lightness of his heart brought to his lips. Down 
the hill he passed, and then, as he laid his hand on the latch 
of the cottage door, the sound of a voice calling, startled, him. 
He turned in the direction of the voice, and saw at a little distance 
from him, near the foot of the incline, a girl who was in the act of 
crossing the brook at that point. She was evidently a stranger to 
the place, for the point she had chosen for her passage was one 
where the water was the deepest as well as the broadest in the 
whole of the stream’s course. It was not dangerous in the least; 
the only risk anyone ran, in taking this way in preference to any 
other, was the risk of a tumble, and as a natural consequence, a 
good wetting, as here the stepping-stones were slippery and far 
apart. 

P Whether from a want of knowledge of this fact, or from a love 
of daring, it was hard to say, but the little figure which had at- 
tracted Julien’s attention—a girl with a small basket on her arm, 
skipped heedlessly from one foothold to the other, while the young 
fellow stood and watched her from the height above. He imagined 
her to be on her way to the next town, and wondered which of the 
village maidens it could be—as from the distance, the figure was 
not familiar. 

Half-way over the brook the girl paused for a moment, waved 
a gay salute and would have continued her journey, but alas, her 
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saucy greeting cost her dearly. She had been holding her basket 
so lightly that the gesture she had made caused it to slip 
slightly ; she made an effort to regain it but failed, and in a 
moment it was in the water at her feet; and its contents, some 
fine bunches of large, dark grapes, were being carried away by 
the stream. With a cry the girl stooped to rescue her treasures, 
slirped herself, lost her balance, and must have followed her 
basket in its downfall but for the pair of sure, strong arms which 
seized her from behind, and swiftly lifted her from her rather 
insecure position. 

With a sudden anger at being so summarily treated, she 
struggled but.to no purpose. The next moment she felt herself 
released from the firm grasp which held her and placed in safety 
on that side of the brook to which she had been making her way 
when the accident to her baggage had occurred. 

Without giving her time to say a word, her captor sprang across 
the stepping-stones once more, rescued the basket, and was just 
in time to prevent its contents from being carried away by the 
brook. 

Laden with ‘these trophies, Julien Rameau, for it was the 
young artist, turned once more to face a rather indignant enemy 
in the person of the maiden he had saved from so nasty a fall. 
She was evidently vexed with her own stupidity and carelessness, 
and following the rule of her sex, prepared to vent her anger on 
the first victim which came to hand. She became in an instant 
the very embodiment of insulted dignity and virtuous anger, and 
as the young artist laid her rescued treasures at her feet, she 
greeted him with a series of indignant queries. 

How dare he behave so? How dare he lay a finger on her? 
What did he mean by such conduct? How dare he treat her so ? 

“ How dare 1?” repeated Julien, standing still with amazement 
and with something like a frown gathering on his face. “ How 
dare 1? Would you have had me leave you to tumble headlong 
into the brook, as most assuredly you would have done but for 
me.” 

“But for you indeed! Tumbled but for you, when it was your 
coming startled me and made me slip. And just see what you 
have done! All my fruit is spoilt, you have crumpled my dress, 
and hurt me with your big arms into the bargain.” 

This was all said with such an air of childish petulance that 
the young man forgot his momentary anger at its ingratitude, 
and smiled in answer as he stood with his quick artist’s eye 
making a mental note of the little person from whom the accusa- 
tion came. She was very petite was this girl, she scarcely came 
to Julien’s elbow. It was a wonder that he did not crush her 
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when he snatched her so rudely from the middle of the brook. 
Her feet and hands were tiny and prettily shaped, the latter as 
brown as the berries which grew in the wood on the hill, while her 
face was one which none could have passed without a second 
glance. Such a baby’s face it was, with the true, dark complexion 
of her country, a small mouth with full, red lips; a dimpled chin, 
a pair of the loveliest, deepest, blue eyes that ever stole their hue 
from the sky over her head, eyes with long, dark fringes falling 
over the sunburnt cheek and with evenly pencilled eyebrows 
arched overthem. Round this pretty face hung a mass of tangled 
dusky curls, growing low over the brown forehead and resting in 
picturesque confusion over the spotless garibaldi, which was drawn 
up round her splendid throat and fastened loosely at the plump 
wrists. For the rest her dress was somewhat gayer in colour and 
more tastefully arranged than most of the Roumain girls, and 
consisted of a full skirt of some dark crimson material, bordered 
by a broad ribbon band with a sash of the same colour falling from 
the waist; a neat velvet body laced in tightly over the snowy 
chemisette and a crimson handkerchief tied over the dusky head 
completed the costume. 

Such was the picture Julien Rameau saw, and his smile 
deepened when he saw what a very child in appearance it was 
who thus so ungratefully received his well-timed assistance. He 
listened for a few minutes to her indignant outburst, and then 
prepared to pacify her. 

** Would you rather have a tumble in the brook or a crumple 
in your gown?” he asked. “Come, little one, don’t be angry. 
See, your basket is all right, and if you let the grapes lie in the 
sun for a few minutes they will be none the worse.” 

“None the worse indeed! What will the English my-lady at 
the hotel say if I take such fruit as that to her? She will ask 
where the bloom has gone. Perhaps you will go with me and 
answer that question.” 

“Go with you? Indeed I will, with pleasure, my child. Go 
with you. Of course I will; aye, and carry the basket,” said 
Julien, with an amused smile at this last retort. 

“Don't call me ‘ child;’ I am not a child.” 

“Not a child? Then what are you—a fairy elf?” 

“Don’t be so rude. If you want to know how old Iam, I am 
seventeen next Sunday.” 

Seventeen years! This baby had seen seventeen years! 
Julien Rameau so far forgot his usually good manners as to 
pause in his work of gathering up the grapes, and to stare most 
rudely at the flushed little face which looked down so defiantly 
into his own. 
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“T crave your pardon,” he said, remembering himself suddenly, 
and to atone for his past misdemeanour doffing his hat with a 

ceful bow; “but you are so small.” 

“Well, what if I am? I can’t help that; besides, I hate big 
people—big men in particular,” interrupted this erratic young 
lady, with a glance of sufficient meaning at her companion’s tall 
figure. 

“T am sorry,” said Julien, with one of his sunniest smiles; 
“but I cannot help liking little women.” 

This mite of seventeen years evidently liked to be considered 
grown up, for at this rather broad compliment she laid aside her 
dignity as quickly as it had been assumed, and holding out one 
little brown wrist, which by some mischance had got torn by too 
rough a contact with her rescuer’s coat, said, with the prettiest 
pout imaginable, and with a manner which was singularly 
childish and simple: 

“ Look what you have done!” 

Quite equal to the occasion the young artist dipped his 
handkerchief into the brook, and proceeded to bandage the 
wounded arm. 

During this operation the two thus brought together came to 
rather a better understanding. 

After a little the grapes were restored to their basket with a 
dainty framework of leaves added, to hide the damage done by 
the late mishap, which was, to say the truth, but very slight 
indeed. Once during the work of arranging this little piece of 
deception, Julien’s fingers came in very close contact with those 
of the girl’s, but the quick way in which they, were withdrawn 
bade him beware or he would get into trouble. 

At length, however, all things were arranged, and the two set 
off up the hill, Julien carrying the basket. Before, however, 
even reaching the cottage, the girl, with an easy coquetry, 
dispensed with the assistance of her would-be cavalier, and 
insisted upon going the rest of the way alone. 

“But the English lady, what will she say when she finds the 
bloom is gone?” asked Julien, with a look in his eyes as he bent 
his head, which made the grape-seller draw away from him with 
a return of her former dignified manner. 

“She can but be angry, and she is too kind to say very much.” 

“ But let me go with you in case she does.” 

“No, no. Did I not say we were to part here.” 

“But it is too soon. Youasked me to come with you—nay, do 
not deny it—and now you wish to get rid of me. The way I have 
come is but a few steps. Come, let me go a little farther?” 

But the girl was firm, and grew once more very angry, when he 
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declared he would watch for her return and so take his 


revenge. 

“You need do no such thing, for I will not walk with you if 
you do.” 

* You cannot. drive me from the path.” 

* No, but I can take another way.” 

* But how will you cross the brook ” 

The girl was in adilemma, but still refused to give-the required 
promise ; Julien, however, persisted. 

‘Say you will return by this road, and I will be here to show 
you the safest place to cross the stream. I was going to put some 
more stones to make it easier for you, but I do not think I will, or 
you will be getting over it without my help, and I want to pre- 
vent that. Will you come? ” 

“No; I will not.” And grasping her basket firmly, for fear 
of another accident, without giving time for any more words, 
with a wave of her hand the determined little maiden went her 
way. 
Julien, a little put out at the rebuff he had received, stood at 
the bend of the road, and watched her retreating figure. He 
was rewarded for his persistency ; the little dusky head turned once 
and a shy, quick nod was given. 

Then he turned homewards once more. Before he reached the 
cottage he was a good mind to run after the girl, for in the few 
minutes which was all he had passed in her company, he had for- 
gotten to ascertain one important fact. 

The girl was, he knew, a stranger in St. Roumain, and he had 
stupidly omitted to ask her her name and where she lived. 

The whole of that day saw Enrico Rameau so intent upon his 
work that his brother did not interrupt him by any details of his 
morning walk. 

The little maiden of the brook had unwittingly let slip the 
hour of her return, and thus in the evening, long before the hour 
mentioned, the younger artist might have been seen at his ap- 
pointed tryst. He took up his position beneath some shady trees 
by the road-side, convinced that though the girl had said she 
would go another way, she would, nevertheless, be sure to 
break her word. Such was the usual way with all the St. Roumain 
maidens when the handsome artist was concerned. 

But for once, the young man over-rated his powers of fascina- 
tion. He waited long, but no little grape-seller appeared, and 
when the sun had all but sunk below the hill, he turned home- 
wards with a somewhat annoyed expression on his face. He entered 
the cottage with a frown wrinkling his forehead, but this died 
away as he entered the cottage and flung open the door of the 
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atelier, for at the window, as usual, in front of his easel, was 
Enrico, and by his side, on a low stool with her face turned towards 
the artist, sat none other than the little grape-seller. 

Julien stared at the two before him for several seconds before his 
presence was perceived; then his brother, looking up, laid one 
hand on his companion’s shoulder to attract her attention. 

“Do my eyes deceive me ?” said Julien, going forward. “ Itis 
surely the little one?” 

“ Yes,” said the girl, raising her dark face and wondrous blue 
eyes to his, “ I am Enrico’s fiancée.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ON SOME CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM. 





In his essay on Manzoni’s Conte di Carmagnola Goethe says: 
“There is a destructive and there is a productive criticism. The 
former is very easy to write, since it is only necessary to set up some 
imaginary standard, or to adduce some great example, and then 
to maintain boldly that the author under review does not come up 
to that standard, or equal the example cited, and is, therefore, 
without worth or merit. And in this way the matter is settled 
and done with; and the critic may assert that his requirements 
are not complied with, and so he gets rid of any gratitude or re- 
cognition due to the author. Productive criticism is a far more 
difficult task. It should ask—What was the author’s aim and 
object ?—is his attempt intelligent and reasonable? - how far has 
he been successful in realizing it?. If these questions can be 
answered favourably, and with insight and friendliness, it is pos- 
sible to help the author forward on his road, as he will, no doubt, 
have improved upon his first efforts, and will have raised himself 
to the level of true critical estimation.” George Eliot says: “I 
get confirmed in my impression that the criticisms of any new 
writing are shifting and untrustworthy. The floods of nonsense 
printed in the form of critical opinions seem to me a chief curse 
of our times—a chief obstacle to true culture.” Basing my re- 
marks mainly upon the opinions of the two great authorities above 
cited, I would essay to express a few thoughts upon one aspect of 
current, contemporary criticism. Be it said, to begin with, that 
there is much criticism which is both honest and friendly, which 
seeks to be “ lord of the aim,” to recognize an author’s efforts and 
objects ; and which is ready, in a tone of productive helpfulness 
to recognise merit and to acknowledge worth. Of such criticism 
an author can only speak with respectful gratitude, and must 
acknowledge readily that it has cheered, and helped him onward 
on a most steep and rugged road. But all criticism is not of this 
character. It is sometimes neither honest in intention or com- 
petent in quality. Ifa writer have neither “ push” nor influence ; 
if he do not belong to, or toady, a certain clique, he will often find 
himself treated with mean malignity and with spiteful stupidity. 
The object of the “ critic” will be to injure and to insult ; and as 
such malicious reviewers are rarely of great ability or of high 
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character, they sometimes defeat their own ends by attacks so 
preposterous and incompetent in their enmity, that the judicious 
will grieve—and understand. Still, much mischief may be done. 
Those who can judge for themselves will not be influenced; in- 
deed, they may be drawn to an author out of sympathy with his 
wrongs, and indignation at the cruel injustice attempted; but 
the mass of readers do not, and cannot, judge for themselves, and 
they are naturally prejudiced against a writer and his work by a 
“ slating attack ” in some Superfine Review. A want of conscience 
and of culture may enable a low-class, vicious man to do much 
wrong and harm. Of the feelings of the author so outraged little 
need be said. A man who goes into the prize-ring must have 
stamina enough to bear a hard or a foul blow, and a writer ought 
not to be much surprised at being met with occasional enmity and 
calumny. If he be wise, he will have faith in time, and in the 
ultimate justice of the public towards good and honest work. He 
will meet with kindness from some who do not belong to the 
clique of his unscrupulous enemies. He may also console himself 
with the pregnant verse: 


“Wenn dich die Lasterzunge sticht, 
So lass dir das zum Troste sagen ; 
Die schlechten Friichte sind es nicht 
Woran die Wespen nagen !” 


Envy, hatred, and malice should only be able to wound a writer 
in the first moments of surprised indignation. 

The writer may perhaps know that the attack upon him has been 
written by a foe, who has influence with an editor who does not 
object to a “slating article” directed against a writer who does 
not belong to his staff, or to his clique. The writer may know who 
his assailant is, and may be well aware that he has been assaulted 
by a very small creature who stands quite below either conscience 
or critical competency. It should not be hastily assumed that ¢ 
reviewer, because he is nothing else in Jiterature, must be a critic. 
There is a school of standing sneerers which is always in malignant 
antagonism to men who do not belong to their set ; and which has 
no sympathy with righteous effort or honest labour. Many 
authors, however, are not wise—are not strong, and such men 
suffer acutely under unfair and unjust attack. Such a weakling 
may be led to doubt himself, to distrust human justice. He may 
be made to tremble when in the middle of the narrow, perilous 
aréte of authorship. He may turn aside in despondency and 
disgust; in disappointment and bitterness of heart. He may not 
see compensating equity, or hear of sympathetic support. Mr. 
Galton says, speaking of some members of the animal kingdom, 
that, in some cases, “ very simple stimuli will suffice. Even that 
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of fleas will go a long way. A dog is continually scratching him- 
self, and a bird pluming itself, whenever they are not occupied 
with food, hunting, fighting, or love. * * * * It isa matter 
of observation that well-washed and well-combed domestic pets 
grow dull—they miss the stimulant of fleas.” And a writer may 
well regard such critics as his stimulating fleas. Better for him, 
perhaps, not to be too much of a domestic pet. “There is a soul 
of goodness in things evil,” and an author may—if he be very wise 
and strong—despise injustice and even profit by an enemy's 
malice. Injustice must, however, produce a sore sense of wrong; 
but it may, in some rare cases, lend nerve for sterner effort. 

Touching the competency of some of our contemporary criticism 
it may be remarked, that critics have not always time adequately 
to gauge a work which must be reviewed in a hurry. 

Not every criticism is helpful or creative. Not every critic has 
insight in proportion to his generosity. All honour to those 
who possess and exercise the ideal faculties! The true critic 
serves true literature, assists public judgment and encourages the 
honest worker. He should be a guide, and a seeing eye among 
the blind. “ You may do much harm by indiscreet praise and by 
indiscreet blame; but remember the chief harm is always done 
by blame,” says Ruskin, who adds, speaking of the artist—and 
what he says applies to writer as to painter—that his “ conceptions 
ought to be full and happy, his temper gentle, and his hopes 
enthusiastic ””—conditions which can hardly be realized under 
savage critical slander, indulged in without honesty and without 
sympathy. Under such treatment the author is liable to become 
“chilled by disappointment and vexed by injustice ; ” such insolent 
attacks tend to freeze the free fancy and to chill alike the joys and 
the hopes of labour. “I have known her (Mrs. Carlyle) read the 
unfriendliest specimens (of criticism upon Carlyle) with real 
amusement, if their stupidity were of the readable or amusing 
kind, to bystanders.” So records Carlyle; who further, says, “the 
first and most convenient method is for the reviewer to perch 
himself resolutely, as it were, upon the shoulder of his author, 
and therefrom to show as if he commanded him and looked down 
upon him by natural inferiority of stature. * * * * ‘Herein 
it will help him (the critic) mightily if, beside description, he can 
quote a few passages which, in their detached state, and taken 
most probably in quite a wrong acceptation of the words, shall 
sound strange, and, to certain hearers, even absurd; all which 
will be easy enough if he have any handiness at the business and 
address the right audience.” Sometimes, such a critic, when 
casting about venomously for fault-finding, will attribute an 
obvious printer’s error to a writer’s ignorance. “ In this way does 
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the small reviewer triumph over authors; but it is the triumph 
of a fool. In this way, too,does he recommend himself to certain 
readers, but it is the recommendation of a parasite, and of no true 
servant.” May literature soon be freed from the pest of the in- 
competent and dishonest reviewer, whose only aim is to injure 
and insult ! 

We have quoted largely from Carlyle, and will conclude by 
borrowing his passionate exclamation of honest scorn and hearty 
indignation. “Oh, shall not victory at last be to the handful of 
brave; in spite of the rotten multitudinous canaille who seem to 
inherit all the world and its forces, and steel-weapons and culinary 
stage properties? Courage, and be true to one another!” 


AN AUTHOR. 








CONSCIENCE. 
By W. C. Day. 


Tue story upon which this poem is founded is related by the Reverend Julian Young, 
in his life of his father, Charles Mayne Young, the celebrated tragedian, volume 


I. page 190. 
Beside a solitary mead, 
Where Avon winds its silvery way, 
Near the good town of Tewkesbury, 
A range of weaving factories lay, 
And here two hundred stalwart hands 
Worked deftly day by day. 


One Daunton overlooked the men, 
In him was fullest. power reposed, 

He watched their skill—their industry, 
Their indolent neglect exposed, 

And paid each Saturday their wage 
When the week’s labour closed. 


Joe Daft, an idle, thriftless waif, 
Careless of long employ, or place, 
Made holiday one busy week, 
Failing in work-shop show his face, 
Nor, by contrition, sought t’excuse 
His drunkenly disgrace. 


Daunton had oft reproved this man, 

And sternly chid his wayward life, 
Threatened dismissal]—still in vain, 

Till now, discharged, with passion rife 
He turned the adder’s ear to prayer 

For culprit, child, or wife. 


Joe was in debt, his wife lay ill, 
The broker at his cottage gate ; 

Three days alone remained there still 
Before the crisis of his fate, 

When he must face the world, and brave 
Alike its smiles or hate. 
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Schooled from youth up in vicious ways, 
No conscience scruple stirred within ; 

The thought of self was dominant, 
Escape from want resolved to win, 

The means alone he sought, nor recked 
His ruin nor the sin. 


*T was Saturday, and Daunton’s task 
To pay the hands at close of day ; 
Laden with coin, his wont—at noon— 
Across the fields to wend his way, 
Count, and prepare, at home, the wages 
That he at night should pay. 


His path lay by a spinet’s side, 

Enclosed with fence of rotten wood ; 
Here Joe, in watch, resolved to hide, 

His mind made up—if need—for blood, 
And here t’await his victim’s step, 

The expectant robber stood. 


On his approach, quick came the thought, 

He held no weapon of defence ; 
Fiercely he grasped the ive-clad pales, 

And wrenched a stout plank from the fence, 
From which protruded rusty nail, 

His strength could not draw thence. 
As in right hand he poised the plank, 

And viewed, half dazed, th’ unyielding nail, 
His blood ran chill, and thick, and rank, 

As curdling at the fear of fail, 
And omen of the coming crime 

Made his bronzed face grow pale. 


On came his prey, before him stood, 

The plank was raised, the blow was given ; 
Broad day beheld the deed of blood, 

For lo! by force of contact, riven, 
The paling broke, and in his skull 

Full length the nail was driven ! 


As Daunton fell, aghast Joe stood, 
All powerless at the spectral sight ; 
The sunlight danced on th’ oozing blood, 
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Pouring its rays in golden light, 
As if to mock the murderer’s hope 
Now centred into flight ; 


For on his ear, ere he could stoop 
The corpse to rifle of its store, 

Broke tramp of nearing horses’ hoof:— 
Through the thick spinet now he tore, 

And, crouched behind a hay stack, lay 
Till the dizzying sound was o’er. 


Anon, not daring to look back, 

He climbed the stack of sweet mown hay, 
Burrowed his body deep, and here, 

Dead, rather than alive, he lay, 
Stifling with fear, and heat, and blood, 

Till dawned the birth of day. 


Oh, God! the horror of that night, 

When carrion crows, by blood scent led, 
Whirl in the air in countless flight, 

Caw, scream, and swoop around his bed, 
As to proclaim life’s sanctity, 

And peck the murderer dead ! 


With daylight to the corpse, and then, 
All laden with his guilt-bought store 
Far from abode of honest men 
He fled—on—on, and reached a shore 
Where he could ship for distant climes, 
And England know no more. 


The danger ’scaped, and free as air, 

He sought in work to drown the past, 
The Loom! the dead man’s face was there, 
He turned—the spectre’s shadow cast 
A gory track across the threads 
At which he stood aghast ! 


As year by year Time rolled its course, 

It brought to Joe nor peace, nor gain ; 
Remorse, implacable remorse 

Besieged his heart, and dazed his brain, 
And glared before his eyes by night 
And day, blood’s damning stain! 
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Twenty and five such years had fled, ,; 
Nor had he dared to venture home; 

His cot was razed, his son had wed, + \ 
His wife the tenant of a tomb, 

And he, guilt-branded criminal ! 
Breathed heart-sick life, alone ! 


Alike in sad, as happy fate, 

When man’s meridian days are past, 
His instinct points, with hope elate, 

To where his dawn of life was cast, 
And for his Boyhood’s home he yearns, . . 

To breathe as first, his last. 


Years had so changed his former mien 
All recognition he defied ; 
And so “ Farewell to alien land )” 
Soon Britain’s coast the ship descried, 
And soon, one fatal day, he stood 
By rippling Avon’s side. 


He’d wandered where his village church 
High o’er the neighbouring elm trees towers, 
Where oft, in childhood’s innocence, 
He'd sported in life’s festal hours, 
Plucking, from ’twixt the grassy mound, 
Spring’s Heaven-scented flowers. 


Pensive, he leaned against a tomb, 
Whilst o’er him bitter memories stole : 

Thick came his breath, his blood ran cold, 
His cup of agony was full, 

As sexton, from a new made grave, 
Threw up a chapless skull ! 


Dread epitaph of hapless fate, 
A nail from out the crown stood bare! 
Transfixed, as though of stone create, 
He stood! with grim and mocking air 
The earth-worn sockets turned, and fixed 
On him a ghoul-like glare ! 


Not through illimitable space 
More swift the fiery meteor whirls, 
Than Conscience doth guilt’s steps retrace ; 
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Hope, from its air-built throne, it hurls, 
As Vengeance, from her citadel, 
Death’s ebon flag unfurls ! 


IA 


“ Oh, God!” he cried, with piercing shriek, 

While o’er his face fear’s mantle spread ; 
Guilt blazoned on his livid cheek, 

His dumb lips moved—as though they read 
In that stern glare, the gibbet! and 

Heaven’s vengeance for the dead. 


He swooned—then, with untutored care, 
The sexton raised him on his knee, 
Striving, with gentle words, to soothe 
The guilty wretch’s agony— 
*Twas vain! His soul was Conscience’ slave, 
Till the scaffold set him free ! 
aa - * 


7 
A dormouse, in his headlong race, 
As by the sexton’s mattock driven, 
Rushing to seek fresh hiding-place, 
Had moved the skull, and thus was given 
The victim’s brain cup, whence to pour 
The wrath of incensed Heaven! 
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